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¥ these schools and in other American 
schools, the children of today and 


of future generations will be taught, with- 





out censorship or restriction, the facts 
of current history and the whole context 
of current knowledge. Their textbooks 
will not be burned by a dictator who 
disagrees with them; their schools will 
not be closed if they teach unpalatable 
truths ; ud their daily instruction will 
not be governed by the decrees of any 
central bureau of propaganda. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt in his ad- 
dress dedicating the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
High School at Hyde Park 
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W. KINGSLAND MACY ELECTED REGENT 


The Legislature in joint session on 
February 5th elected W. Kingsland Macy, 
of Islip, a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of The University of the State of 
New York. The new member of the 
Board will begin a 12-year term on April 
Ist. He will succeed Dr George J. Ryan, 
of Flushing, whose term expires this year. 
Regent Ryan was elected to the Board in 
1937 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Regent Robert W. Higbie. 

Mr Macy was born November 21, 1889, 
in New York City. He prepared for 
college at the Groton School and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1912. 

He was the 
Pacific Tea Company in New York City. 
advancing to director and president, and 
was a partner in the firm of Abbot, Hop- 
pin and Company, brokers, from 1922 to 
1928. He from active 
business. 


connected with Union 


has_ retired 

The new member of the Board of Re- 
gents has held positions of trust for many 
years. He is a trustee of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings in New York and di- 
rector of the South Side Bank of Bay 
Shore. He is vice president and director 
of the Suffolk County Agricultural So- 
ciety and director of the Riverhead Hotel 
Association. During the World War he 
served on the United States Food Ad- 
ministration and War Trade Board. He 


pe ae, 


W. Kingsland Macy 


has been active in securing, zoning and 
planning legislation for New York State 
and since 1926 has been chairman of the 
Islip Town Planning Board. 

Mr Macy has been chairman of the 
Suffolk County Republican Committee 
since 1926 and was chairman of the New 
York State Republican Committee from 
1930 to 1934. 


He is married and has three children. 








Associate Commissioner of Education 
Lewis A. Wilson was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner in the State Education 
Department at the meeting of the Board 
of Regents on February 21st. As Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Doctor Wilson has 
been head of the important phase of the 
Department’s activities designated as 
finance and administration. He will con- 





Dr Lewis A. Wilson 


tinue to have charge of these matters 
under the general direction of the 
Commissioner of Education. 


Doctor Wilson has been connected with 
the State Education Department since 
1917 and has gained a national reputation 
for his leadership in the development of 
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DR L. A. WILSON IS DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


vocational education in this State. At 
present he is directing New York State's 
program of vocational education for 
national defense. 


A graduate of the Brockport State 
Normal School, Doctor Wilson received 
his professional training at Mechanics In- 
stitute, Rochester; Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis.; and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Stout Institute 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of science in 1928 and Alfred University 
the degree of doctor of laws in 1934. 


Prior to coming to the State Education 
Department Doctor Wilson was a teacher 
and principal of vocational schools in 
Rochester for several years and director 
of vocational education in Albany for one 
year. He was appointed specialist in in- 
dustrial education in the State Education 
Department in 1912 and became Director 
of Vocational and Extension Education 
in 1918. He was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education in 1927 and Associate 
Commissioner of Education in 1937. 

He has made a number of vocational 
education surveys and studies in New 
York and other states and has been a 
member of state, national and interna- 
tional educational commissions. The 
New York State Vocational Association 
at its meeting in 1934 conferred upon 
him a medallion “ for outstanding service 
in vocational education.” 


Doctor Wilson is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, the New 
York State Teachers Association and the 
Eastern Arts Association. 
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DR J. H. MILLER IS ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 


Dr J. Hillis Miller, president of Keuka 
College, was appointed Associate Com- 
missioner of Education at the meeting 
of the Board of Regents on February 
21st. 

Doctor Miller will assume the duties of 
Associate Commissioner in charge of the 
fields of higher and professional education 
on March 1, 1941, under an arrangement 
with the Board of Regents whereby he 
will have sufficient opportunity during the 
present school year to conclude his cur- 
rent duties as president of Keuka College. 
He succeeds Dr Milton E. Loomis, who 
recently resigned. 

Doctor Miller has been president of 
Keuka College since 1935. He has been 
active in many phases of youth education 
and the guidance movement and has in- 
augurated at Keuka College an individu- 
alized program of education. He is a 
member of a number of educational organ- 
izations and has published a number of 
articles on higher education, personnel 
work and guidance. 

Doctor Miller was born in Front Royal, 
Va., August 29, 1899. After completing 
the course at Randolph-Macon Academy 
in three years, he entered the University 
of Richmond, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1924. He had a high scholastic aver- 
age and was interested in many extra- 
curricular activities during his college 
course. In 1925 he received the degree 
of master of arts from the University of 
Virginia. 


Doctor Miller taught psychology at 
William and Mary College from 1925 to 
1928. He then studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1932. While at 
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Columbia University he was assistant to 
Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick, doing per- 
sonnel work with Columbia and Barnard 
College students. From Columbia Uni- 
versity Doctor Miller was called to Buck- 
nell University as dean of freshmen and 
assistant professor of psychology. He 
was later appointed dean of students at 
Bucknell University. 





=O 


DR CONROE PROMOTED 


Dr Irwin A. Conroe, Director of the 
Division of Higher Education, was ap- 
pointed to act temporarily as Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher and Profes- 
sional Education by the Board of Regents 
at its meeting on January 17th. The 
position has been vacant since the recent 
retirement of Dr Milton E. Loomis as 
Associate Commissioner of Education and 
Acting Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher and Professional Education. 

Doctor Conroe has been connected with 
the State Education Department since 
1934, when he was appointed Associate 
in Higher Education. In 1938 he became 
Director of the Division of Higher 
Education. 

A graduate of Alfred University, where 
he obtained the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1923 and his master’s degree in 1926, 
Doctor Conroe has taken postgraduate 
work at Cornell University, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Columbia University and Syra- 
cuse University. From 1923 until 1934 
he was a member of the faculty of Alfred 
University, serving successively as in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, assistant dean, acting dean and 
dean of men. 
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School authorities throughout the State 
were urged to make special provision for 
the education of aliens, and the Legisla- 
ture was requested to provide financial 
assistance for this purpose, in a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on January 17th. This action 
followed a statement by Commissioner 
of Education Ernest E. Cole, who for- 
warded to the Regents a report by Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson on 
the number of aliens in this State. 

Associate Commissioner Wilson’s re- 
port showed that during 1940 more than 
1,200,000 aliens in New York State regis- 
tered under the alien registration act, and 
that it was estimated that there are ap- 
proximately one and one-quarter million 
aliens in the State. This indicates that 
New York State with approximately one- 
tenth of the population of the United 
States, now contains one-quarter of the 
total number of aliens, and that approxi- 
mately one of every eight adults in New 
York State is an alien. 

Doctor Wilson’s report stated that the 
problem of the foreign-born aliens was 
brought sharply into focus at the entry 
of the United States in the last World 
War. The Legislature appropriated funds 
for the development of educational pro- 
grams for illiterates and aliens, and dur- 
ing the ten-year period from 1920 to 1930, 
793,169 men and women enrolled in im- 
migrant education classes maintained by 
the public schools. During the economic 
depression this work was curtailed or 
eliminated by many boards of education 
with the result that from 1930 to 1939 
enrolment in immigrant education classes 


totaled only 307,673. 
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REGENTS URGE CLASSES FOR ALIENS 





Pointing to the need for a comprehen- 
sive foreign-born 
Associate Commissioner Wilson 


In these tragic and critical days, 
loyalty of a people is a precious asset. 


program for adults, 
said: 
undivided 

To have 
loyalty, people must comprehend the great is- 
sues at stake. In such a vast country as ours, 
with representative groups, large and 
from every corner of the globe, it is particu- 
larly difficult to maintain a maxfimum of coop- 
erative effort, unity of purpose and devotion to 
democratic ideals, because of wide divergencies 
in education, experience and heritage among 
our millions of adults. 

In our own State, with 
share of foreign-born and alien adults, it is 
particularly necessary for us to provide educa- 
tional facilities that will enable these men and 
women to understand our traditions and ideals, 
preparing for 


small, 


its disproportional 


and to assist them in more 
effective citizenship. 

Commissioner Cole indorsed this state- 
ment and said: 

Any comprehensive program of education for 
national defense must give special attention to 
the educational needs of these aliens. It would 
seem, therefore, that the time is opportune for 
the educational authorities to give special con- 


sideration to such a program. 





0-—-- 


SCHOOLS ADMITTED 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on January 17th admitted to the Univer- 
sity the Middlesex Valley Central School 
at Rushville as a four-year high school. 
At the same meeting the Regents dropped 
from the roll of accredited secondary 
schools the Middlesex High School and 
the Rushville High School. The Regents 
also dropped from the roll of accredited 
schools the Raymond Riordon School of 
Highland, The name of Hope Farm 
School in Dutchess county was changed 
to Greer School. 
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SECRETARY OF BOARD 

Leslie Jayne, of Manhasset, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the State Board of 
Pharmacy at the meeting of the Board 
of Regents on February 21st. He suc- 
ceeds George W. Mather, who recently 
resigned. 

Mr Jayne is a graduate of Port Chester 
High School and earned the degrees of 
graduate in pharmacy, pharmaceutical 
chemist and bachelor of science at Colum- 
bia University. He has also taken 
graduate work at New York University. 

Mr Jayne has worked in pharmacies 
and has been the owner of a retail phar- 
macy. At present he is assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy. Prior to that he 
was instructor in chemistry and assistant 
professor in chemistry at the College of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University. 

The Board of Regents granted absolute 
charters to replace provisional charters 
previously granted to the Bentley School, 
Inc., New York; Catholic Central High 
School, Troy; Newport Free Library, 
Newport; Villa Maria Academy, New 
York; Walden School, Inc., New York; 
Weedsport Free Library, Weedsport. A 
provisional charter was granted to the 
Lake Grove School, at Lake Grove. 


To fill the vacancy on the board of 
visitors to the State Normal School at 
Oneonta caused by the death of Judge 
Frank C. Huntington, the Regents ap- 
pointed Judge Donald H. Grant, of 
Oneonta, for a term of seven years. 
Judge Grant is a graduate of Albany Law 
School and since 1937 has been county 
judge of Otsego county. During the 


World War he served with such distinc- 
tion in the American Expeditionary 
Forces that the Distinguished Service 
Cross was bestowed upon him. 
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REGENTS AUTHORIZE DEGREES 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on January 17th authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Education to award degrees to 
graduates of the four-year curriculums 
in special subject fields in the state normal 
schools who completed the requirements 
during the period from June 1, 1934, to 
January 1, 1940, provided such graduates 
complete additional study and training 
as prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Board of Regents. 

This action affects 903 graduates of the 
state normal schools. There are 238 who 
completed the physical education course 
at Cortland, 194 graduates of the music 
course at Fredonia, 154 graduates of the 
library course at Geneseo, 159 graduates 
of the industrial arts course at Oswego 
and 158 graduates of the music course at 
Potsdam. 

Graduates of these courses in June 1940 
receive the degree of bachelor of science 
in education in accordance with action 
taken by the Board of Regents in October 
1939. 


STATE COMMITTEE 


Appointment of a committee of teachers 
in the state normal schools to assist the 
State Education Department in the de- 
velopment of social studies material for 
elementary schools was approved by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on Janu- 
ary 17th. The following were named 
members of the committee: Hazel S. 
Rench, Brockport; M. Melvina Svec, 
Buffalo ; Lucille Barber, Cortland; Mabel 
H. Parris, Fredonia; Hazel Hicks, Gene- 
seo; Lucy A. Edwards Long, New Paltz ; 
Hannah G. Yager, Oneonta; Marion 
Sortore, Oswego; Haverly O. Moyer, 
Plattsburg ; Nelle Brumelle, Potsdam. 
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REGENTS NAME DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
January 17th appointed a special national 
defense committee to assist the State Ed- 
ucation Department in the formulation of 
plans for national defense training, Na- 
tional Youth Administration educational 
programs and training programs for rural 
and nonrural youth. This action was 
taken upon recommendation of Commis- 
sioner of Education Ernest E. Cole. The 
following committee was appointed: Wil- 
liam O. Hotchkiss, president, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy; Mark Daly, 
executive vice president, Associated In- 
dustries of New York State, Buffalo; R. 
C. Muir, vice president, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady ; Edward W. Ed- 
wards, secretary, New York State Fed- 


eration of Labor, Albany; Gustave A. 
Strebel, president, New York State 
Industrial Union Council, New York. 
On the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner Cole the Regents also appointed the 
following to serve as consultants to the 
national defense committee: Lester W. 
Herzog, state administrator, Work Pro- 
jects Administration, Albany ; Richard C, 
Brockway, acting director, New York 
State Employment Service, Albany; 
Harold L. Dunn, educational adviser, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Second 
Corps Area, Governors Island; Karl D. 
Hesley, up-state director, National Youth 
Administration, Albany; Helen Harris, 
New York City director, National Youth 
Administration, New York. 





STATE LIBRARY HAS WASHINGTON-LINCOLN EXHIBIT 


The most precious treasures of the 
New York State Library are included in 
the Washington-Lincoln memorial ex- 
hibition opened in the rotunda of the 
State Education Building on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Part of the collection 
was included in the exhibit in the New 
York State Building at the New York 
World’s Fair, but many of these precious 
relics of our two greatest Presidents 
have not been shown in Albany for a 
generation. 

The George Washington relics, which 
were bought by the State from the Wash- 
ington family in 1871, include the orig- 
inal manuscript of the first draft of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
original manuscript of Washington’s 
Opinions of the Surviving Generals of 
the Revolution, written in 1791-92, the 
original manuscript of Washington’s 
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Tabulated Statement of Household Ex- 
penses in New York during his First 
Term of Office as President, 1789, Wash- 
ington’s dress sword, said to have been 
presented by Frederick the Great with 
this inscription: “ From the oldest gen- 
eral of the world to the greatest.” 

The collection also includes the flint- 
lock pistol used by General Lafayette 
during the Revolution and presented by 
him to Washington at the end of the war, 
the gold watch fob and seals worn by 
Washington, the silver seal being the 
one which he wore and lost at the time 
of Braddock’s defeat in 1755 and the gold 
seal being the one which he wore in later 
life, the surveying and protracting instru- 
ments used by Washington as a young 
surveyor, Washington’s napkin and pear! 
button from Mount Vernon, and a book 
from Washington’s library: The Cos- 
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tumes of the British Army, 1742. Shown 
with them is the bronze cast of the 
famous bust of Washington by Houdon, 
the only portrait bust of Washington 
ever made from life, purchased for the 
State Library in 1877. 

The exhibit also includes one of the 
most precious of all relics of Abraham 
Lincoln, the original draft of his first 
emancipation proclamation of Septem- 
ber 22, 1862. The manuscript was pre- 
sented by Lincoln to the Albany Army 
Relief Bazaar on January 4, 1864, where 
it was sold at auction for $1100 to the 
famous abolitionist Gerrit Smith, who 
gave it to the United States Sanitary 
Commission, from which it was pur- 
chased for $1000 by the New York State 
Legislature for preservation in the State 
Library. The second and final emanci- 
pation proclamation actually freeing the 
slaves was burned in the Chicago fire in 
October 1871. 

The original documents found in the 
boots of the British spy, Major John 
André, at the time of his capture, also 
belonging to the State, are shown, in- 
cluding the original descriptions of the 
fortifications at West Point and the pass 
issued to André, all in the handwriting 
of Benedict Arnold. 

In the adjoining cases may be seen a 
variety of rare books, maps, portraits 
and tributes to the memory of Washing- 
ton, including the original issue of The 
Albany Gazette of December 23, 1799, 
announcing the death of Washington. 

Five cases, devoted to the life of 
Lincoln, show rare portraits, cartoons, 
and books, including the first edition of 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, the Cooper 
Address and the Gettysburg 
\ddress. Also exhibited are the original 
of Lincoln’s first call for New York 
soldiers in 1863, signed by the President, 


Union 
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a collection of rare Lincoln biographies 
in a dozen languages, several Lincoln 
campaign and war songs, a number of 
Confederate anti-Lincoln publications, 
and several addresses and sermons in 
memory of Lincoln by Albany authors. 

The cases in which these relics are 
displayed were obtained from the World's 
Fair Commission. 


—— 14)- — - 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on January 17th accepted with regret the 
resignations of Dr Orrin S. Wightman 
and Dr Martin D. Tinker from the Med- 
ical Committee on Grievances, and ex- 
pressed to them its appreciation for their 
loyal and valuable service. 

The Regents approved the appoint- 
ments to the Medical Committee on 
Grievances of Dr George R. Critchlow, 
of Buffalo, to fill the unexpired term of 
Doctor Tinker, or until December 31, 
1942, and of Dr Terry M. Townsend, of 
New York, to fill the unexpired term of 
Doctor Wightman, or until December 31, 


1944. 
———_0--———- 


CLASSES TRANSFERRED 

Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole has transferred the function of 
supervising and directing special classes 
for mentally handicapped children from 
the Division of Research to the Bureau 
of Physically Handicapped Children, of 
which Joseph J. Endres is Chief. 

This action was taken in the interest 
of closer coordination of the supervision 
of all types of special class instruction. 
There are about 1100 classes for children 
with retarded mental development in the 
State. These have previously been super- 
vised by Dr Philip A. Cowan, of the 
Division of Research. 
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DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


English —A Handbook for Teachers 
in Elementary Schools is now being dis- 
tributed by the Department to superin- 
tendents of schools and elementary school 
principals. 

The bulletin comprehends the 
entire field of the language arts: reading, 
literature, library, speech, written expres- 


new 


sion, spelling and handwriting. It in- 
cludes a list of books and readings chosen 
by the children themselves, an additional 
list of recommended books for children, 
a list of reference books for elementary 
schools, book selection aids, a_bibliog- 
raphy of standard tests in English, sug- 
gestions as to nomenclature in grammar 
and titles of books on the teaching of 
English. Sections on the 
motion picture, the magazine and the 


radio, the 


newspaper are included. 

The bulletin emphasizes language as 
a means of social adaptation. It points 
out the variety of helpful and informative 
experience available to young children 
and describes the language aspects of 
many unitary samples of such experience. 

Reading is presented as a continuous 
process of growth, a meaningful explora- 
tion to enhance and enrich experience. 


The stages of development in the child’s 
reading during the elementary 


school 
period are: 


1 Preparation of reading leading to reading 
readiness (kindergarten and first part of 
grade 1) 

2 First reading from books (latter part of 
grade 1) 
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3 Rapid progress in reading (grade 2 and 
grade 3). If the basic reading skills have 
been acquired during the second stage 
(which includes work with preprimers, 
primers and first readers), the third 
stage should be devoted to making these 
skills automatic and to nurturing an 
enthusiasm for reading. 

4 Exploration in reading 

Suggestions are given for guiding the 
child in the development of the special 
skills in reading. 

To accomplish the ends sought through 
the enjoyment of literature the reading 
program should include individual read- 
ing and the informal introduction of the 
different types of literature. 

The library facilities should provide a 
central library room and _ classroom 
reading centers. Where a central library 
room is not available, classroom libraries 
should be provided. 

The school situation should provide 
opportunities for conversation, discussion, 
committee work, oral narration, drama- 
tization, speaking before a group, using 
the telephone, writing letters, preparing 
a class newspaper, writing reports, out- 
lining note-taking and imaginative 
expression. 

Perhaps as noticeable a feature as any 
is the attractive format of the handbook 
with its blue cover, with its reproduction 
of the medallion depicting modern edu- 
cation (a bas-relief by Charles Keck from 
the entrance of the State Education 
Building) on the front cover, with its 
several pleasing and informative illustra- 
tions, and with the inclusive table of 
contents and index. 
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PLAN CONFERENCE 

The reviewing committee of the Annual 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction met in New York City on 
January 13th. As first 
meeting of the reviewing committee, the 


this was the 


day was spent in mapping out the pro- 
gram of work and in making a definite 


schedule for the various assigned tasks. 

The committee decided to review the 
materials presented at previous confer- 
ences, to summarize the findings, and to 
suggest problems that need further study. 
The reviewing committee also hopes to 
be able to provide answers to these 
questions : 

1 What has been accomplished to date ? 

2 What should 


planning for future conferences ? 


be the next step in 

The reviewing committee is composed 
of Winifred A. Barry, Oceanside; Dr 
Rufus M. Hartill, New York; Anne V. 
Holdford, Delmar; Dr C. W. Hunnicutt, 
Syracuse; Dr Chester A. Pugsley, chair- 
man; and Dr Lillian A. Wilcox, Buffalo. 
All members were present at the meeting. 
Dr William E. 


Department. 


Young represented the 


The Phi Delta Kappan, the official 
national organ of Phi Delta Kappa, in its 
December number carries articles by the 
following New York State people: 

Julian E. Butterworth, Rural Educa- 
tion Trends 

Helen Hay Heyl, New York State 
Program 

Wallace D. Ormsby, An Educational 
Service Bureau 

A. Winfield Trainor, Cooperative Pro- 
gram of Supervision 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


Report of A Survey of the Public Schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. 1940 


The trend in reporting school surveys has 
for 20 years been away from a pattern of 
statistical analysis with—as we see it now — 
its dry, formal findings and recommendations, 
into a discourse rich and readable and further 
livened by photographs of the school in action. 
The report of the Pittsburgh Survey is a 
splendid example of this vitalized type of 
reporting. 

Elementary school people will find many 
sections of the report to be valuable reading 
for their work. Chapters dealing with desir- 
able teaching and learning procedures, the cur- 
riculum, education for the exceptional, guid- 
ance, the improvement of instruction, the 
organization and administration of the elemen- 
tary schools, are particularly helpful. 


—_—__(} - 


PARENT EDUCATION FORUM 

The parent education committee of Al- 
bany is to be in charge of the March 10th 
meeting of the series of evening forums 
under the Albany Town Meetings spon- 
sored by the Albany Council of Adult 
Education. 

A forum dialog on the subject “ Does 
the American Democracy Meet the Prob- 
lems of Youth?” Dr Alice 
V. Keliher, who is well known in the field 
of modern education, and Helen Fuller, 
administrative assistant, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, will be the 


will be given. 


participants in the dialog. 
- —0-—— 


The Directory of Elementary School 
Principals and Supervisors of New York 
State for the school year 1940-41 came 
off the press in January. For the first 
time names of supervisors engaged in 
either part-time or full-time work in the 
elementary education field have been in- 
cluded in the directory. 
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NEW PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Department has recently sent to 
superintendents of schools and secondary 
school principals a bulletin entitled A 
Framework of Content for the Secondary 
School Program in Social Studies. This 
is a publication of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development of the Division of 
Secondary Education. 

This bulletin on the social studies fol- 
lows an earlier one which presented an 
approach to the social studies program, 
set forth basic objectives and described 
the relation of social studies to the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. This second 
bulletin includes a framework of content 
for grades 7 through 12, which aims to 
guide committees in their revision of local 
curriculums in the social studies and is to 
serve as a frame of reference for all future 
Department bulletins in this field, which 
will be designed to help schools in the 
development of local courses. Informa- 
tion in relation to administering and eval- 
uating this new program is included in 
the bulletin and suggestions are made for 
organizing teaching materials. Teachers 
planning the organization of new courses 
will find helpful the section on developing 


courses in the social studies and the 
illustrative teaching materials. 
This organization of social studies 


materials presented as a statewide pro- 
gram for the secondary schools of New 
York is a product of the thought and 
experience of various committee groups 
that have worked over a period of years 
to organize a sound, workable and 
sequential program. A major aim has 
been so to develop the program as to 
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allow for flexibility and local adaptation 
and at the same time so to define areas 
of instruction as to construct a basic 
program that can be characterized as a 
state program. 

The publication of this new program is 
the first major undertaking of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development. It represents 
also another step in the reorganization of 
the entire secondary school curriculum, 
following earlier recommendations of the 
Board of Regents that social studies be a 


constant throughout secondary school 
grades. 
In a foreword to the bulletin, Dr 


Warren W. Knox, Director of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, explains 
the aims of the state program in social 
studies as follows: 


The several areas covered by the 
studies, including economics, citizenship, history, 
government, geography and other related areas, 
are all vital to an intelligent understanding of 
the responsibilities of American citizenship. If 
a more adequate appreciation of the American 
heritage and the principles underlying our 
democratic form of government are to be given 
the place in the secondary schools that the 
objectives of public education demand, the 
earlier shortcomings of our program in this 
field can no longer be overlooked. It is in 
response to the wide recognition of this need 
that this bulletin has been prepared. 

Any course of instruction in American 
government, American citizenship, economics, 
civics or sociology must reach somewhat deeply 
into the early history and development of 
America in order that we may appreciate more 
fully the backgrounds which have made America 
great, and that we may have a reasonably wide 
horizon through which the present problems of 
government and citizenship may be intelligently 
interpreted. 


social 
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The realization of the objectives and aims of 
our community and national life is to be found 
only in the character and intelligence of the 
citizens of the country. Intelligence in terms 
of social and economic problems, clear and 
critical thinking as to individual and community 
welfare, knowledge regarding the elements that 
have resulted in a great civilization on this 
western continent, and an attitude of confidence 
in the potential achievements of a democratic 
society are basic factors in the development of 
an increasingly abundant local and national life 
under our democratic form of government. The 
character of its citizens is more fundamental for 
the welfare of a country than its laws or legis- 
lative acts. As has been learned through costly 
experience, legislation can not determine moral 
conduct. Wholesome and satisfying group co- 
operation in community and in national life is 
insured only through good citizenship. 

It is also important to recognize the signifi- 
cance of “democratic procedures” in the 
organization and in the activities of the school 
program. In the daily work and activities of 
the school, through the participation of the 
pupils as young citizens, there should result a 
better understanding as to the significance of 
the democratic ideal and some real appreciation 
of the meaning of the citizenship aims of the 
school. As children and adolescents grow 
toward maturity, the school as well as the home 
should cooperate fully in placing upon these 
young people gradually increasing responsibility. 
Only as young people are given such added 
responsibilities do they develop the powers of 
self-control so vital in the effective functioning 
of a democratic form of government. 


——_O——_ 


The auditorium of the Oswego State 
Normal School was destroyed and other 
sections of the school building were ex- 
tensively damaged in a fire that swept 
through the building on January 18th. 
Damage was estimated at $200,000. 


~———-4{)-——_ - 


New schools recently opened in New 
York City include: Public School 114, 
Bronx; William Howard Taft High 
School, Midwood High School and For- 
est Hills High School. 
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CURRICULUM BULLETINS 


Two mimeographed bulletins have been 
prepared by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development of the Division of Secondary 
Education that should be of help to social 
studies teachers. The bulletins are: (1) 
A Record of Pamphlet Materials Helpful 
to Teachers of the Social Studies (on 
file December 1940) and (2) A 
Bibliography of Materials Available for 
Teachers and Teacher Groups Planning 
Community Studies. 

The first bulletin was prepared prima- 
rily as a guide to pamphlet materials on 
file in the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment but is useful to teachers desiring 
information regarding inexpensive and 
free teaching materials. Both bulletins 
are available on from the 
Curriculum Bureau. 


request 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following : 

Germantown, alteration and 
$133,316.20; approved December 9th 

Bayville, change in oil burner system, $1345; 
approved January 16th 

Irvington, rebuilding retaining wall, grading, 
seeding etc., $8944; approved January 20th 

Huntington, improvement to school buildings, 
$8778 ; approved January 23d 

Angola, grading and drainage for physical 
training activities, $10,683; approved February 
Ist 

Batavia, Memorial Gateway for city schools, 
$2500; approved February 18th 


addition, 


Preliminary Plans 
Preliminary drawings have been sub- 
mitted for the following projects: 
New York Mills, addition and alterations 
Oneonta, shop addition to present school 
building 
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Future Farmers’ Fruit Marketing Project 


FARMERS ATTEND HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the New York 
State Horticultural Society scheduled each 
winter at Rochester and Kingston provide 
many attractions for students of voca- 
tional agriculture in nearby high schools 
in the way of public speaking contests and 
competitions in the identification of vari- 
eties of fruit and the identification of 
injuries due to plant diseases and insect 
infestation. At the Rochester meeting 
this year a special demonstration was ar- 
ranged to emphasize current marketing 


practices. Future farmers from Albion, 
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Marion and Webster departments of agri- 
culture purchased from growers, packed 
and sold in retail packages more than 150 
bushels of apples. 

Future Farmers won awards at Roch- 
ester in the order named: public speaking 
Elba ; 
identification 
Albion ; 
Schulde, 
insect and disease identification, 
Robert White, 


contest, Andrews, Bruce 
Pollock, 
judging, 

Robert White, 


Lyons; 


Stanley 
Ontario; variety 
David Nesbitt, 
Geneva ; 


and 


Leon 


Bernard Hiller, Newfane: 
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Geneva; Earl Warner, Newfane. Large 
exhibits consisting of 1000 or more plates 
were arranged by the Future Farmers 
from each of the following schools: North 
Rose, Albion, Webster, Wolcott, Lyons, 
Ontario, Williamson, Clyde, Kendall, Red 
Creek, Barker, 
Marion, Medina. The North Rose chap- 


Sodus, Lyndonville, 


ter received the cup awarded by the Hotel 
Powers for the highest score in apple 


exhibition. 


At the Kingston meeting the contest 
in fruit diseases and insect injury identifi- 
cation was won by the team from Red 
Hook, consisting of Charles Cole, Curtis 
Payton, Thomas Odak, Robert Holsapple, 
Sidney Mead. The competition in apple 
variety identification and judging was also 
won by the Red Hook Future Farmers. 
This chapter also received the plaque as 
an award by the Mid-Hudson Coopera- 
tive G. L. F. 
highest scoring team. 


Producers Auction for the 





CAMOUFLAGE TRAINING AT STATE INSTITUTE 


A vital contribution to the national de- 
fense program is offered in the training 
course in camouflage technic now under 
way in the School of Horticulture, State 
Institute of Agriculture at Farmingdale, 
Long Island. The course provides oppor- 
tunity for men with horticultural experi- 
ence to become familiar with the unique 
requirements of this field of military 
practice. 

Experience in the last war confirmed 
the value of camouflage, the concealment 
of military objectives from hostile obser- 
vation, but in the intervening years the 
requirements for successful camouflage 
have become better understood, and newer 
practices must be devised to keep abreast 
of developments in other lines. In par- 
ticular, the refinement of aerial photog- 
raphy and the extended use of mapping 
cameras, replacing human observers, have 
made essential a vastly different approach 
to the camouflage problem. The photo- 
graphic print permits of extended study ; 
textures, colors and shadows have differ- 
ent values than in human vision. Paint, 


canvas and other artifacts are more 


readily recognized, and reliance to a 
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larger degree must be placed on more 
natural, living materials. 

This is a field especially appropriate for 
the horticulturist, trained to be familiar 
with the habit and characteristics of plant 
materials, skilled in moving, transplanting 
and caring for living plants. Although 
much still is done with paints, nets and 
fabrics, verity is added by the judicious 
admixture of plant material, which must 
be handled skilfully for lasting results. 
Effective treatment must counterfeit ac- 
curately the natural herbage and cover of 
the occupied terrain, and to this field the 
horticulturist can readily adapt his talents. 

Appreciating this opportunity, the 
School of Horticulture announced an ex- 
perimental course in modern camouflage 
technics, and was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Captain Peter Rodyenko, 
of Manhasset, commanding officer of the 
40th Battalion Engineers (camouflage ) 
to lead the course. Systematic study of 
the principles and methods is carried 
on through a series of evening classes, 
supplemented by practical demonstrations 
on the institute grounds, where problems 
may be worked out in a natural setting 
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under field conditions. Regular sessions 
have been held one evening a week and 
Saturday afternoons. 

The military aspects and requirements 
are treated by Captain Rodyenko by 
means of lectures and discussions with 
illustrations drawn from his wide exper- 
iences, supplemented by motion pictures, 
slides and sketches. Staff members of the 
School of Horticulture, as well as ex- 
perienced horticulturists enrolled in the 
course, contribute to the development of 
the problems in classroom and field exer- 
cises. The plan of the course is definitely 
practical. Several pieces of field artillery, 
with dummy anti-aircraft guns and trench 
mortars are available, and are used as the 
objects of camouflage operations. Gun 
emplacements have been prepared in a 


normal way and photographed from the 
air before and after camouflaging. Study 
of the prints serves as evidence of the 
effectiveness of the materials and methods 
used or provides a basis for improved 


methods as later problems are developed. 

Interest was high from. the start and 
attendance has been faithful. Enrolment 
was limited to professional horticulturists 
with nursery or landscaping experience, 
including a number of former graduates 
of the institute, and a few undergraduate 
students. About 100 persons are at pres- 
ent enrolled in the camouflage course, 
and the training thus gained promises to 
contribute in a significant way to national 
defense, in the event that these men are 
called into the service. 





FUTURE FARMERS STUDY AT CORNELL 


The program of the annual Farm and 
Home Week at Cornell on February 10th- 
15th attracted more than 3000 Future 
Farmers from 215 departments of agri- 
culture. Special efforts were made to 
provide study and competitive activities 
for the young people. At the annual 
banquet of the association held on Mon- 
day evening the honorary Empire Farmer 
degree was awarded to James A. Mc- 
Connel, managing director of the G. L. F. 
Cooperative Association, and to W. J. 
Rich, master of the State Grange. 

Following are the schools winning the 
first five awards in the order named in 
the identification and judging contests: 
apples, Wolcott, Marlboro, Wallkill, 
Geneva, Williamson ; farm shop, Spencer, 
Wyoming, Chautauqua, Barker, Bain- 
bridge; livestock, Canton, Candor, Dele- 
van, Middleburg, Heuvelton ; dairy indus- 
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try, Mexico, Alexandria, Scio, Unadilla, 
Mohawk ; plant diseases, Newfane, Sher- 
man, Waterloo, Geneva, Corfu-East 
Pembroke; potatoes, Goshen, Wolcott, 
Waterville, Newfane, Groton; poultry, 
Marion, Poland, East Bloomfield, Ma- 
chias, Canton; seed _ identification, 
Geneva, Walrath, Albion, Waterloo, Ar- 
cade ; tree identification, Waterloo, Corfu, 
Alexander, Chautauqua, Edwards; musi- 
cal competition, Marion, Berne-Knox 
Waterloo, Moravia, Minoa. 

The broadcasting contests over station 
WESG for local groups of young farmers 
attracted special attention this year. 
Weekly or monthly broadcasts are con- 
ducted throughout the year from radio 
stations in Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse 
and Buffalo. The experience gained at 
the Ithaca meeting is valuable training 
for these broadcasts. 
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GENEVA OFFERS POSTHIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


The Geneva board of education on 
January 2d began a cooperative produc- 
tion-training program open to young men 
who have completed high school or have 
had equivalent preparation. The National 
Youth Administration is primarily re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of youths 
at the center and for supervising the pro- 
duction activities at the State Experiment 
Station. The staff at the Experiment Sta- 
tion will provide work experience for the 
young people in connection with their 
research activities. The vocational tech- 
nical program conducted under the juris- 
diction of the board of education is under 
the immediate charge of Superintendent 
of Schools W. Lynn Houseman. Oliver 
M. Watkins, who has been teacher of 
agriculture at Geneva for 15 years, 
supervises the organization and teaching 
activities of the program. The teaching 
staff consists of D. P. Crandall, a former 
teacher of agriculture, for many years a 
successful grower, and more _ recently 
chairman of the board of education of 
the Kendall Central School; R. R. Bab- 
cock, former teacher of agriculture at 
Clinton and at Van Hornesville; H. R. 
Brundage, a former teacher at the 
N. Y. A. center. 

Principals, guidance counselors, teach- 
ers of agriculture and others throughout 
the State have an opportunity to recom- 
mend qualified young men for admission 
to this training program. Recommenda- 
tions of candidates should be sent to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, State 
Education Department. 


The minimum program for each youth 
will be two full years of productive work 
and training. In selected instances where 
unusual competence and progress on the 
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part of individual students is shown a 
slightly shorter period may be possible, 
particularly if seasonal employment op- 
portunities are available. Careful studies 
are now being made with reference to the 
requirements in skill, managerial ability 
and technical knowledge expected on the 
part of employers. At present four major 
fields of experience and training are 
emphasized: the food preservation indus- 
try, the manufacture and preservation of 
fruit juices, laboratory services in dair\ 
industry, and highly specialized produc- 
tion work in selected vegetables, tree 
fruits and small fruits. 


en 


SUPPORT FOR STATE SCHOOLS 


Recommendations that the state schools 
of agriculture be more adequately 
equipped with staff and facilities were 
adopted by the New York State Confer- 
ence Board of Farm Organizations and 
the New York State Agricultural Society 
at their annual meetings in January. 

The New York State Conference Board 
of Farm Organizations is composed of the 
State Grange, the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the State Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation, the State Federation of Home 
Bureaus, the State Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, the Dairymen’s League, the 
G. L. F. Exchange and the State Poultry 
Council. 

In making the recommendation that the 
staff and facilities of the schools be in- 
creased, this state board said: 

The schools of agriculture are performing a 
useful and valuable function. A large per 
centage of the graduates of these institutions 
return directly to farming. For the most part, 
these schools are seriously handicapped by 
inadequate equipment and _ limited teaching 
personnel. 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation recommends that adult classes in 
homemaking education be organized in all 
school districts. The need for such classes 
is pointed out by Marion S. Van Liew, 


who says: 

The homes of this State are facing real prob- 
lems vital to happy and satisfying home life 
with the rapid changes in social and economic 
conditions. Homemakers are needing and want- 
ing help with their everyday problems of three 
meals a day, clean and adequate clothing, com- 
fortable and convenient homes, care of children, 
health of the family and management of time, 
energy, money and other resources. 

The organization of women in communities 
for volunteer service for defense is an addi- 
tional stimulation for adult classes. Many of 
these groups have already come to this Bureau 
for help in finding teachers. 

The public school is now or will soon be 
feeling the demand from these adult groups for 
help in homemaking problems; especially will 
they feel it if the school operates a homemaking 
department. 

Declaring that an adult education pro- 
gram in homemaking is possible in all 
towns and villages and school districts, 
Miss Van Liew explains that federal 
funds are available for paying the teacher 
for her services. In those schools where 
the vocational program is in operation, the 
excess quota of federal funds can be used. 
No reimbursement is possible when this 
money is used. When the board of edu- 
cation uses its own funds, 50 per cent of 
the amount spent is reimbursed from 
federal funds at the end of the year. 


Adult homemaking education may be 
organized in several ways. It can be 
planned on an all-day basis for five days 
a week, the teacher being employed for 
full time by the month or year. Her day’s 
work will include visiting homes and 
teaching groups in homes, schools or other 
Classes be held in the 


centers. may 
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morning, afternoon or evening, at a time 
most convenient for the members of the 
group. 

This same plan could be used employ- 
ing the teacher for one to four days 
a week. 

Another way this work may be organ- 
ized is on a session basis, one or more 
units of several lessons each. Classes may 
be offered in the morning, afternoon or 
evening, once or twice a week for a series 
of weeks or for a brief concentrated period 
of two or three weeks. They could be 

schools or other 
where facilities are 


taught in homes, 
convenient 
adequate. 

Miss Van Liew explains that a married 
college graduate who has had experience 
in teaching could be engaged for this 
work. If only a few lessons are taught 
after school or in the evening, the day 
school teacher may be employed provided 
this additional work does not make her 
schedule too heavy. If there is no one 
available, the regular homemaking teacher 
could work with volunteer leaders, giving 
them guidance and some simple helps for 
their groups. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation will gladly give assistance to any 
school district desiring to develop adult 
classes in homemaking education. 


places 


danieadiinleins 

Officers of the New York State ‘Science 
Teachers Association were elected at the 
annual meeting held in Syracuse Decem- 
ber 26-28, 1940, as follows: president, 
Donald M. Kumro, Buffalo; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs Madeline E. Coutant, Oneonta; 
directors, Edna Craig, Newburgh, Clif- 
ford K. Bosworth, Glens Falls; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Philip G. Johnson, 
Ithaca. 
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STATE CONFERENCE 

A three-day conference of town and vil- 
lage home economics teachers will be 
called this year by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education at the close of the 
school year. This will be a departure 
from the usual program of the Bureau. 
The meeting will take the place of the 
usual spring summer 
employment. 


conferences on 


The program will be organized to meet 
the needs and interests of all teachers of 
home economics, those of the general 
program as well as the vocational pro- 
gram. There will be special group 
meetings for teachers of the vocational 
program and for those who plan to do 
the additional month of work in their 
school districts this summer. 


The details of the conference will be 
printed in the April issue of the Bulletin 


to the Schools. 

This cancels the notice of spring con- 
ferences on summer employment printed 
in the January issue. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., April 10th—13th 
Eastern Arts Association, New York, 

April 16th-19th 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 30th-May 3d 
Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 2d-7th 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Albany, May 5th—6th 
National Education Association, Boston, 


Mass., June 29th—July 3d 
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HONOR MRS DONNELLY 

Mrs Betty Hawley Donnelly, executive 
secretary of the Advisory Board for Vo- 
cational Education in New York City, 
was the recipient of the medallion 
awarded by the Vocational High School 
Teachers Association of New York City. 
The award was made at the meeting of 
the association on January 11th. 

Christopher M. Ryan, president of the 
association, presented the medallion to 
Mrs Donnelly in recognition of her out- 
standing service to the cause of vocational 
education. He summarized her work 
with respect to the organization of con- 
tinuation schools, industrial high schools, 
evening trade schools and apprentice 
training classes. 

A scroll was presented to Charles B. 
acting assistant director 


New York 


Howe, retiring 
of continuation 
City. 

Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman of the 
New York City Advisory Board for Vo- 
cational Education, was toastmaster of the 


schools in 


luncheon. Speakers were Laurence G. 
Payson, member of the council of New 
York University, who discussed “ Voca- 
tional Education As Seen by the General 
Educator,” and Layton S. Hawkins, of 
United States Office of Education, who 
= and National 


spoke on Education 


Defense.” 


Benjamin R. Miller, transportation 
supervisor in the Division of School 
Administrative Services of the Depart- 
ment, summarized the discussion of pupil 
transportation on the program of the 
Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association at 
Atlantic City. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE IN APRIL 


A Middle Atlantic States Conference 
for Adult Education will be held in Al- 
bany, April 24th, 25th and 26th. This 
is one of a series of such conferences 
covering the United States which the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in cooperation with state and local 
organizations has been conducting for 
several years. A. Cartwright, 
director of the association, has requested 
the State Education Department to act 
as chief sponsor for this region, which 
includes the states of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and New York. The 
other sponsors are the association itself, 
the New York State Adult Education 
Association and the New York City Adult 
Education Council. The conference 
theme, “ Adult Education and National 
Defense,” is the same as that used for all 
the regional conferences held this year. 

The sponsors of the conference are 


Morse 


making a determined effort to have the 


meetings both stimulating and 
There will be both general ses- 


One 


April 
practical. 
sions and round-table conferences. 
session will be devoted to the completion 
of organization of the New York State 
Adult Education Association. 

All persons, lay and 
throughout the State who are interested 
in the education of adults are cordially 
invited to attend the conference. Tenta- 
tive programs will be ready in the near 
future and will be sent to library, school 
and college officials, to heads of private 
adult organizations and others known to 
be interested in this important work. 
Individuals may obtain programs by writ- 


professional, 
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ing to the Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension of the State 
Education Department. 


——o 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 

Plans for a Town Hall leadership 
school to be held from May 12th to 30th 
were described at a luncheon meeting at 
the Town Hall, New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 10th, attended by persons inter- 
ested in adult education leadership train- 
ing. The plans for the leadership school 
were outlined by George Denny jr, presi- 
dent of the Town Hall, and by Dr and 
Mrs Harry A. Overstreet. 

Preceding the leadership school a pre- 
liminary conference, national in scope, will 
be held from May 7th to May 9th. It is 
expected that several hundred persons 
will enrol for this short course. 

Enrolment in the leadership school will 
be limited to 60 persons. The directors 
of the conference and the school will be 
Doctor and Mrs Overstreet, assisted by a 
group of leaders in the field of adult edu- 
cation, among whom will be Sir Norman 
Angell, Dr Harry Gideonse, Dr Houston 
Peterson, Dr Arthur E. Bestor and Pres- 
ident Denny. The registration fee for 
the conference will be $3 and the tuition 
fee for the school will be $75. 


—_——l-——_———_—- 


NEW YORK DAY CLASSES 

An item of $32,000 is in the budget for 
the New York City board of education 
to restore day classes in English and 
citizenship for adults. 
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CONFERENCE AT VASSAR 


Economic problems confronting democ- 
racy will be discussed by a panel of out- 
standing industrialists, economists, labor 
and civic leaders at a meeting of the 
planning board of the Conference on 
Democratic Processes at Vassar College 
on April 3d to 5th. The Conference on 


Democratic Processes is a composite body 
representative of 25 educational and civic 


interests in the State. Convinced that the 
best method for combatting totalitarian 
ideas is a demonstration of the power and 
the efficacy of democracy, the conference 
is devoting its main efforts to educational 
measures for strengthening democracy as 
an important aspect of national defense. 

Fifty state leaders are expected to at- 
tend the three-day conference which will 
be held at Alumnae House at Vassar 
College. Other important themes that 
will be discussed will be “ Labor Unions 
and Democracy ” and “ Contributions of 
Women’s Agencies to Education for 
Defense.” 

The conference pamphlet on civil liber- 
ties, “ Invitation to Freedom,” by Henry 
Noble MacCracken and Charles G. Post, 


is being widely used. 


FUTURE FARMER SPEAKS 

Robert Fisk, president of the New 
York State Chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, was a principal speaker 
at the 109th annual meeting of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, held in 
Albany on January 22d. His straight- 
forward and thoughtful analysis of current 
agricultural problems together with his 
hopeful and enthusiastic outlook was an 
inspiration to the large audience attending 
the afternoon session. 
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SUPERVISOR HONORED 
Elizabeth A. Woodward, supervisor in 
the Bureau of Adult Education, has been 
appointed vice chairman of the depart- 
ment of education of the New York State 
She will 
Lasher, 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
serve under Mrs William R. 
chairman of the department. 
Miss Woodward gave a brief address 
at the federation’s executive meeting in 
New York City on February 6th, out- 
lining immediate and outstanding needs 
in the field of adult education and sug- 
gesting definite cooperation 
between local club members and boards 


means. of 


of education. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS 

New Government Aids for Teachers is 
the title of a 24-page publication just 
issued by the United States Office of 
the annotated 
books, 
pamphlets, charts, maps, exhibits, films, 
materials available to 


Education. Included in 


listings are free and low cost 


slides and other 
teachers and school officials. 

The new publication reprints a series 
of announcements of Government aids 
from School Life, journal of the Office 
of Education. 

Selected aids on more than 500 sub- 
jects appear in the list which represents 
the 
materials 


Federal Government 


a cross section of many types of 


publications and available 


to schools from 
agencies. 

The bulletin also includes a list of cur- 
rent publications of the United States 
Office of Education, reference bibliog- 
raphies, publications of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education and 
price lists of Government publications on 


46 subjects. 
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SUPERVISOR OF RADIO EDUCATION NAMED 


The appointment of Max U. Bildersee, 
of New York City, as associate super- 
visor of radio education in the Bureau 
of Radio and Visual Aids of the State 
Education Department was approved by 
the Board of Regents on January 17th. 
Mr Bildersee stood first on the Civil 
Service list for this new $4000 position. 
He began his new duties February Ist. 

Mr Bildersee was graduated from New 
College, Columbia University, in 1935, 
with his major work in the field of 
elementary education. He received his 
master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1937, majoring 
in radio education. 


His practical acquaintance with radio 
education began in England, where he 


spent several months in the Schools 
Broadcast Division of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. For more than two 
years he was assistant to the educational 
director of the National Broadcasting 
Company in New York City. 

Mr Bildersee has had a relatively wide 
experience as lecturer and _ teacher. 
Among the institutions at which he has 
given courses or directed radio work- 
shops are the Cornish School, Seattle, 
and Michigan State College. He has also 
lectured at the Chicago Public Schools 
Radio Workshop and at Northwestern 
University. During the past two years 
he has conducted an in-service training 
course in radio education for teachers, 
under the supervision of the board of 


superintendents of New York City. 
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Under the direction of Dr Ward C. 
Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Ravlio 
and Visual Aids of the Department, 
Mr Bildersee will have general super- 
vision over the use of radio in education 
in this State. He will prepare bulletins 
and other informational materials, under- 
take research in the educational uses of 
radio, advise schools relative to the selec- 
tion, installation and utilization of radio 
and allied equipment and supervise radio 
programs that may be produced or 
sponsored by the Education Department. 


———_j—__— 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


The January 1941 issue of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is entirely devoted to 
radio, under the title “New Horizons in 
Radio.” The 24 articles, totaling 189 
pages, are grouped under three headings: 
Broadcasting as a Social Force Today, 
Current Problems in Radio, and Coming 
Developments in Radio. Among the 
articles in the first group are “ Trends 
in Radio Programs,” by Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, Syracuse University Radio 
Workshop, and “ Radio as an Aid in 
Learning’ by Paul C. Reed, department 
of visual and radio education, Rochester 
public schools. 

Copies of the Annals may be _ pur- 
chased for $2 in paper, or $2.50 in cloth, 
from the publication office of the academy 
at Prince and Lemon streets, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
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BOOKS ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


McKown, Harry C. & Roberts, Alvin B. 
Audio-visual aids to instruction. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, N. Y. 1940. $3. 
375p. and index 

An elementary general text or reference 
book. The first three chapters discuss the 
scope and functions of audio-visual aids and 
the principles underlying their successful use. 
Succeeding chapters are devoted to specific 
types of aids, as “graphic materials,” pro- 
jected still pictures etc. Three chapters, deal- 
ing with the use of such aids at various grade 
levels, consist largely of sample lesson out- 
lines and projects. One chapter is devoted 
to the administration and supervision of audio- 
visual aids. 

Although the title suggests the inclusion of 
auditory aids, only one chapter is devoted to 
radio and allied aids. That chapter seems far 
from adequate, and will prove disappointing 
to many readers in search of assistance in 
this relatively new field. 

This volume will be of interest to teachers 
and administrators who have had little previ- 
ous experience with audio-visual aids, but has 
little to offer to the experienced worker. 


Cochran, Blake. Films on war and American 
Washington. American Council 
1940. pa. 50c. 63p. 
The Prelude to Aggression, the Path to 
Aggression and the American Course are 
sections into which Blake Cochran, staff 
member of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Education, divides and interprets the cur- 
rent war films, and those which deal with the 
interplay of international relations that led 
to the present wars in Europe and Asia. Mr 
Cochran calls motion pictures a new type 
of historical document, recording in words 
and pictures the events, the state of public 
opinion and the governmental policies of the 
nations. 
Tower Hill School Staff. A_ school 
motion pictures. Washington. American 
Council on Education. 1940. pa. $1. 118p. 


policy. 
on Education. 


uses 


illus. 

When pupils of Tower Hill School saw a 
motion picture, “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
which traced the course of a young offender 
through petty crimes and reform school to 
major crimes and their penalty, they became 
so aroused by the graphic relationship be- 
tween slum conditions and delinquency that 
they undertook an actual study of the housing 
conditions in their home city of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

A School Uses Motion Pictures contains 
many such reports on evaluation studies. 
Tower Hill is one of the demonstration 
centers for the Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Education, and at 
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the inception of the program teachers found 
“new problems quickly deflated first illusions. 
Visions of the Promised Land gave way be- 
fore the necessity of finding ways to develop 
social insights from films; of locating films 
available for different classes and for differ- 
ent courses and objectives; of learning to use 
factual, documentary and entertainment films 
in a serious context of education; of estab- 
lishing criteria for evaluating films in terms 
of school objectives and student reactions.” 
The book tells how the teachers solved these 
problems. 


Noel, Francis W. 
tures in the 
American Council on 
pa. 50c. 80p. 

Precise methods for using motion pictures 
are outlined by Mr Noel, director of visual 
education in Santa Barbara, Calif., one of 
the centers cooperating with the Motion Pic- 
ture Project. He gives the best rules for 
darkening and ventilating a classroom, ex- 
plains the points that should be considered in 
selecting a projector and tells how to operate 
a projector. In discussing film projection Mr 
Noel defines the various problems, anticipating 
the needs of both pupil and student operators. 


Projecting motion pic- 
classroom. Washington. 
Education. 1940. 


—__()}——_—- 


FILM LIBRARY 

New York University has established 
a nonprofit rental library for the distri- 
bution of educational motion pictures to 
schools and other organizations. Ad- 
ministered by a committee headed by 
Professor Herbert B. Dorau, the film 
library has as its nucleus the Human Re- 
lations series of films prepared under the 
direction of the Progressive Education 
Association. These films have been avail- 
able from the association for rental 
periods of two weeks or longer; they are 
made available by the New York 
University Film Library for one-day, 
one-week and two-week periods. 

Detailed information regarding the 
services offered may be obtained by writ- 
ing to New York University Film Li- 
brary, 71 Washington square South, New 
York City. 


now 
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Rural Education 












REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


The regional conferences of district 
superintendents of schools were held in 
Albany, January 22d and 23d; Syracuse, 
January 28th and 29th; Buffalo, Janu- 
ary 30th and 3lst; New York, February 
5th and 6th. 

The central theme of these conferences 
was ‘“ Foundations of Defense.” They 
were conducted by Dr Ray P. Snyder, 
Director of the Division of School Ad- 
ministrative Services, and Francis E. 
Griffin, supervisor in the Division. 

Dr Julian E. Butterworth, director of 
the Graduate School of Education at 
Cornell University, discussed “ The Place 
of the Schools in Defense.” Doctor 
3utterworth declared that any defense 
program must rely on the schools since 
the schools are the greatest and most 
important social agency. He also pointed 
out that certain additions to the school 
program of a vocational nature resulting 
from federal participation in the program 
might bring about permanent desirable 
school services. 

“ The Teaching of Civil Liberties ” was 
the subject of discussion led by Helen 
Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development in the Division of 
Elementary Education. Miss Heyl made 
suggestions for the observance of Bill of 
Rights Week in the schools and also 
pointed out the fundamental background 
of democracy in this country. The dis- 
cussion brought out methods of prac- 
tising democracy in the classrooms. 

Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, enun- 
school philosophy 


ciated a secondary 
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under the discussion title, “ Reorganiza- 
tion of Instructional Services Leading to 
Doctor Knox 
showed how the preparation of elementary 
and secondary study are 
integrated. Since growth is a continu- 
ous process, there should be no sharp 
break between the elementary and sec- 
ondary grades, he said. Doctor Knox 
recommended that the secondary school 
extend its program to care for youth 
suitably employed 
emphasis on graduation and counts. He 
also urged that hygiene and social studies 
be an integral part of the program, that 
vocational opportunities be 
available in the upper years and greater 
emphasis be placed on guidance in all its 
phases. 


the 12-year Program.” 


courses - of 


until with a de- 


increased 


Fred Painter, supervisor of elementary 
education, reported on his visits to schools 
in supervisory districts where he had 
noted effective supervisory 
Mr Painter particularly reported the 
steps being taken in supervising reading 
programs in elementary schools. Among 
other things, he pointed out the need for 
a planned supervisory program, the 
necessity for sufficient instructional mate- 
teachers, 
teachers to work together and the neces- 
sity for receiving adequate support from 
the school patrons. 


programs. 


rials for opportunities for 


Superintendent William D. Aker, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, reviewed the 
history of state aid and the improvement 
of the program, especially in central 
school districts, that had resulted from 
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increased state aid. Superintendent Aker 
showed that schools have added many 
courses to their programs and have in- 
creased the number of their graduates by 
as much as 500 per cent. This was due, 
he pointed out, in a large measure to the 
opportunities made possible by increased 
state aid. Current trends in the field of 
legislation were also discussed. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, presented plans 
for a study of pupils of New York’s rural 
secondary schools. Following the regional 
conferences of 1938, the district superin- 
tendents undertook, under the direction 
of Doctor Morrison, a study of retarded 
and accelerated pupils enrolled in the 
eighth grade in 1933. The following 
year the district superintendents studied 
the school records of those pupils accel- 
erated and retarded more than a year 
and a half. In the 1940 regional confer- 
ences the district superintendents under- 
took a third study, an_ intensive 
examination of those pupils’ records after 
leaving school. During the coming year, 
under Doctor Morrison’s guidance, the 
district superintendents anticipate a study 
of the pupils now in the secondary 
schools. This study will be made in 
conjunction with secondary school prin- 
cipals, as the other studies have been. 
The materials of the first project have 
recently been printed by the Department 
under the title, A Study of the Progress 
of Pupils in New York’s Rural Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Mr Griffin described how the regional 
conference program was organized. He 
pointed out that 48 per cent of the 
requests of district superintendents sought 
information concerning instructional serv- 
ices in supervisory district schools; 
20 per cent sought information on the 
problems dealing with some phase of the 
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present defense program. The question- 
naire was sent out by the Division in 
November and every effort was made to 
provide the information the superintend- 
ents indicated they desired. 





~——) 


BULLETIN ON BUS DRIVER 


Declaring that the most important con- 
sideration in providing school transporta- 
tion is the employment of the school bus 
driver, the Division of School Adminis- 
trative Services has sent to central district 
boards of education, district superintend- 
ents and principals a bulletin on the school 
bus driver. 

This bulletin specifically calls to the 
attention of boards of education the re- 
sponsibility of all parties concerned with 
the employment of school bus drivers. It 
suggests that drivers, principals, superin- 
tendents and representatives of the board 
discuss the problems of transporting 
pupils at regular meetings. In order that 
every possible precaution may be taken 
in the transportation of school children 
the bulletin recommends that at such 
meetings drivers be impressed with the 
importance of the services that they are 
performing in carrying children. Regard- 
ing this responsibility of drivers the 
bulletin states : 

During the period when pupils are transported 
the driver is usually in full charge and must 
be responsible for both their physical and moral 
welfare. Therefore, he must be an individual 
who is not only believed to be of good char- 
acter but who is known to possess character 
beyond reproach. It is recognized, of course, 
that the school bus driver must also possess 
physical competence. 

It is of the highest importance that the con- 
duct of these employes who exercise so large 
a responsibility in the care of children shall be 
exemplary on all occasions. 
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Homemaking Center at Newark Valley 


NEWARK VALLEY HAS HOUSE FOR HOMEMAKING 


The homemaking department of the 
Newark Valley Central School is now 
housed in a homemaking center which is 
an eight-room house exclusively for the 
use of homemaking pupils. The house 
was formally opened on November 15, 
1940. 

The year 1940 marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of a 
homemaking department in the Newark 
Valley schools. The first department was 


housed in one room on the second floor 
of the old school building. When the 
central school was opened in 1930 two 
rooms were used for homemaking. The 


eight-room house now provides ample 
facilities for the enlarged homemaking 
program offered by the Newark Valley 


Central school. 

Mrs Helen Blewer MacPherson is in- 
structor of homemaking. Ernest A. Frier 
jr is principal of the school. 





Boards of education have recently been 
advised that the gasoline price, under 
state contract recently established, has 
been extended to September 30, 1941. 

Boards of education participating in 
state contracts recently received price 
lists for the purchase of tires under state 
contract. These prices are effective until 
January 31, 1942. 
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Franklin F. Gunn, former  superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Warren county, died on Janu- 
ary 29th in Glens Falls. He had retired 
as district superintendent of schools in 
1931. He was 82 years old. He was a 
member of the faculty of the Glens Falls 
Academy for 19 years, serving part of 
that time as joint principal. 
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Child Accounting 


and Attendance 





SUGGESTED SCHOOL CALENDAR 


The 1941-42 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Child Accounting and 
Attendance. The Bureau points out that 
this is a suggested calendar prepared to 
assist trustees, boards of education and 
school administrators to plan a school 
calendar that will meet the requirements 
of the statute and will give suitable con- 
sideration to local conditions. The sug- 
gested calendar is printed below. It will 
be noted that it provides for 194 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


School opens 
Columbus Day observed* 
Election Day*+ 
Armistice Day* 
Thanksgiving Day* 
Vacationt 
Christmas holidayst 
Regents examinations 
Lincoln’s Birthday*? 
Washington’s Birthday 
observed* 
Easter holidayst 
Regents examinations 
School closest 


September 2d 
October 13th 
November 4th 
November 11th 
November 20th 
November 21st 
December 22d-Jan. 2d 
January 19th-22d 
February 12th 
February 23d 


2d-7th 
15th-18th 
19th 


April 
June 
June 


* Legal holidays. 
+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days. 
t School authorities determine vacation periods. 
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A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
school has opened prior thereto. A legal 
holiday occurring after school has opened 
in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day, Lincoln’s 


Birthday and Washington’s Birthday 


school may be in session or not, as deter- 
mined by the school authorities. No day 


is to be counted twice. Therefore, when 


school is in session on such days, they are 


not to be listed also as holidays. 


Vo. of School Days 


during Month of Legal Holidays 


September 21 
October 22 Columbus Day observed 
(Election Day 
November 164 Armistice Day 
| Thanksgiving Day 
December 15 
January 20 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
February Washington’s Birthday 
observed 


March 


June 
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Examinations and Testing 





BOARD NAMES QUESTION COMMITTEES 


Committees to prepare Regents exam- 
inations were appointed by the State 
Examinations Board at its meeting on 
December 7th in Albany. They follow: 


English. Mary P. Eaton, first assistant and 
chairman, English department, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Cecilia O’Connor, 
head, English department, Wellsville High 
School; W. K. Trauger, head, English depart- 
ment, Potsdam Normal School; George W. 
Norvell, State Education Department 


Latin. Grace Light, first assistant and chair- 
man, Latin department, Grover Cleveland High 
School, New York City; Donald F. Thompson, 
Wellington C. Mepham High School, Bellmore ; 
H. G. Thompson, State Education Department 


German. Helen Ott, Albany High School; 
Mrs Marie Fuhrman, Jamaica High School; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 


French. Zoe Ward, head, modern language 
department, Utica Free Academy; Charlotte 
Moffett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn ; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 


Spanish. Edna H. Davidson, chairman, 
Spanish department, James Monroe High 
School, New York City; Arthur Nattella, 
Roosevelt High School, Yonkers; Roy E. 
Mosher, State Education Department 


Italian. Annunciata Costa, Newburgh Free 
Academy; Louis Sorteri, chairman, Italian de- 
partment, New Utrecht High School, New 
York City; Roy E. Mosher, State Education 
Department 


Special committee for accrediting teachers for 


oral work in German. Ewald Paul Appelt, 
professor of German, University of Rochester ; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 
Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in French. Louis A. Pingitore, 
professor of French, Canisius College, Buffalo; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 
Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in Spanish. Graydon S. DeLand, 
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assistant professor of Romanic languages, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton; Roy E. Mosher, 
State Education Department 


Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in Italian. Ginevra Capocelli, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City; 


Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 


Social Studies. Katharine E. Gray, Lansing- 
burg High School; Sara Garrett, chairman, 
history department, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City; Howard R. Anderson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; Maurice Hopkins, chairman, economics 
department, Richmond Hill High School; S. M. 
Hobbs, head. social studies department, Ben- 
Franklin High School, Rochester; 
Katherine C. McCormick, State Education 
Department; Mildred F. McChesney, State 
Education Department 


jamin 


Mathematics. Aaron Freilich, chairman, 
Mathematics department, Lafayette High 
School, New York City; Paul J. Smith, East 
High School, Rochester; Joseph Baker, Ilion 
High School; Joseph Seidlin, Alfred Univer- 
sity; F. E. Seymour, State Education Depart- 


ment 


Physics. Nelson M. Mercer, supervisor of 
science, Buffalo; Alexander Efron, chairman, 
department of physical science, John Adams 
High School, Ozone Park; Ellis L. Manning, 
State Education Department 


Chemistry. Joseph Mindel, Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn; George C. Job, Albany 
High School ; Ellis L. Manning, State Education 
Department 


Biology. Walter H. Wolff, chairman, biology 
and general science department, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; Mrs Alice L. 
Herriott, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City; Mrs Emily E. Snyder, Little Falls High 
School; Ellis L. Manning, State Education 
Department 
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Physical geography. Charlotte Pruess, New- 
town High School, New York City; Donald B. 
Stone, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; Ellis L. Manning, State Education De- 
partment 


Business subjects (committee A). Clare M. 
Betz, chairman, department of _ secretarial 
studies, Bayside High School, New York City; 
]. Edward Stratton, Rye High School; C. A. 


Reed, State Education Department 


Business subjects (committee B). Hilde- 
garde M. Bernis, first assistant, accounting de- 
partment, Far Rockaway High School, New 
York City; John B. Miller, head, commercial 
department, Northport High School; Bernard 
\. Shilt, director of business education, Buf- 
falo; C. A. Reed, State Education Department 


Drawing. Harry W. Jacobs, director of art, 
Buffalo; Myrtle Stafford, Port Chester High 
School; Zara B. Kimmey, State Education 
Department 


Music. Harold A. Spencer, director of music, 
Niagara Falls; Hoyt Irwin, Hastings upon 
Hudson High School; Russell Carter, State 
Education Department 


Comprehensive agricultural science and eco- 
nomics. V. B. Hart, State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca; E. R. Hoskins, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca; W. H. Sherman, Albion 
High School; R. R. Jansen, Marcellus Central 
School; W. J. Weaver, State Education De- 
partment; R. C. S. Sutliff, State Education 
Department 

Comprehensive homemaking. Mrs Anna Keim 
Barsam, State College for Teachers, Albany ; 
Gladys Waffler, Dryden High School; Mrs 
Ruth Tanner, Binghamton High School; 
Marion S. Van Liew, State Education Depart- 
ment 


Preliminary Examinations 


History and geography. Samuel I. Hicks, 
principal, Pearl River High School; Arthur 
Hamalainen, supervisor of social studies, North- 
port; Charles Reilly, principal, Academy Street 
Elementary School, Watertown; George K. 
Stone, State Education Department 


English, arithmetic, spelling and silent read- 
ing. G. Challis Franklin, principal, Oxford 
Academy and High School; Carl Griffing, prin- 
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cipal, East Quogue Elementary School; Floyd 
B. Rasbach, principal, Hunter-Tannersville 
Central School, Tannersville; George K. Stone, 
State Education Department 


Revision committee for preliminary examina- 
tions. Walter M. Ormsby, district superintend- 
ent of schools, Bayport; George Preston, 
district superintendent of schools, South New 
Berlin; James C. Foote jr, district superintend- 
ent of schools, Caledonia; Harold M. Elsbree, 
principal, Mexico Academy and High School; 
Rev. John M. Duffy, diocesan superintendent of 
schools, Rochester 


Comprehensive Technical Examinations 
Applied design. Laura Ferris, chairman, art 
department, Washington Irving High School, 
New York City; Florence G. Connery, head, 
applied design department, Straubenmuller 
Textile High School, New York City; Loretta 
Kearns, chairman, textile department, Brooklyn 
High School of Women’s Garment Trades; 
W. N. Fenninger, State Education Department 


Architecture and building construction. J. M. 
Gray, first assistant, drawing, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School; G. O. Stedman, Utica Free 
Academy ; H. J. Hardy, Saunders Trade School, 
Yonkers; W. N. Fenninger, State Education 
Department 


Electrical. Otto Klitgord, head, electrical de- 
partment, Textile High School, New York 
City; Harold Desnoyers, North High School, 
Binghamton; Harold Ranney, Buffalo Tech- 
nical High School; W. N. Fenninger, State 
Education Department 


Industrial chemistry. Leo R. Andrus, Buffalo 
Technical High School; A. Z. Bacon, vice 
principal, Trott Vocational High School, Ni- 
agara Falls; Ralph Gibbs, Edison Technical 
High School, Rochester; W. N. Fenninger, 
State Education Department 


Structural design. John J. Galvin, Buffalo 
Technical High School; I. S. Abrahams, Brook- 
lyn Technical High School; W. N. Fenninger, 
State Education Department 

Mechanical design and construction. Chester 
Clark, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; J. Sardella, Buffalo Technical High 
School; H. M. Simon, Utica Free Academy ; 
W. N. Fenninger, State Education Department 
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Educational Research 





PUPIL PROGRESS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The State Education Department has 
published and distributed to district 
superintendents of schools and principals 
of cooperating schools a circular reporting 
A Study of the Progress of Pupils in 
New York’s Rural Secondary Schools.” 
This is the report on project I of the 
series of studies conducted by Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, in cooperation with the district 
superintendents of schools and is an 
“age-grade progress record of the pupils 
enrolled in the eighth grade of super- 
visory district schools during the first 
half of 1933-34.” 

The report is based upon data for 
28,938 pupils in 184 supervisory districts. 
More than 500 high school principals and 
several hundred teachers contributed to 
the collection of data for this study. This 
is the first time in more than 20 years 
that the State Education Department has 
obtained, analyzed and reported age- 
grade progress data for rural school 
pupils. 

The report throws light on the holding 
power of rural secondary schools, the 


extent to which pupils living in common 
school districts obtain a high school edu- 
cation, the increased tendency of rural 
children in central districts to continue 
in high school, the extent of postgraduate 
study in rural high schools, the percentage 
of each entering age group that remained 
to graduate, and the inadequacy of record 
keeping in common school districts. 
One of the conclusions drawn from this 
study is that the data obtained support 
the Regents’ 
Inquiry that every child should live in a 


the recommendation of 
district which maintains a complete ele- 
mentary and secondary school program. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact 
that central districts, a large percentage 
of whose eighth grade enrolment is from 
former common school districts, main- 
tained as high a percentage of graduation 


as did the union free school districts. 
Later, reports will be issued analyzing 
the school records and the out-of-school 
experiences of selected groups from the 
class of pupils studied in project I. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


The committee of the New York State 


Association of Elementary Principals 
which is studying the social and economic 
interests of children expects to complete 
its work before the end of the school year. 

The committee has in its possession 
14,258 questions and comments, contrib- 
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INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 


uted in free discussion periods by 9568 
pupils representing 361 teachers and 38 
communities. These contributions have 
been sorted into 84 categories according 
to topic. Each category has been broken 
down according to the chronological age 


of the contributing children, their grade, 
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mental ability, movie attendance and 
presence in the home of radio, newspapers 
or magazines. 

From the pupils’ contributions a selec- 
tion has been made of those items which 
deal with social and economic questions 
according to criterions set up by the com- 
mittee. Eleven hundred sixty-one items 
were discovered, contributed by 909 chil- 
dren. These items have been regrouped 
under headings having to do with social 
and economic consciousness and relation- 
ships, and analyses have been prepared 
as in the case of the general categories. 
They have also been classified according 
to their possible origin in the personal, 


environmental or vicarious experience of 
the child. A further classification accord- 
ing to type of contribution deals with the 
child’s critical thinking. 

Detailed study has been made of the 
children involved. The characteristics of 
children making social and economic con- 
tributions have been compared with those 
of the group as a whole. 

The committee believes that other valu- 
able studies can be made from the material 
in its possession, especially in science and 
nature study. Franklin A. Butts, princi- 
pal of the Franklin School, Poughkeepsie, 
is chairman of the committee. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL 


Starting with a small informal group of 
central school principals in the south 
central part of the State, an organization 
of principals, superintendents and teachers 
has been formed for the improvement of 
teaching in the schools of that area. 

The organization started with a meet- 
ing of central school principals on Novem- 
ber 27, 1940, at the Morris Central 
School. Present at the meeting were 
at Edmeston, Gilbertsville, 
Guilford, Hartwick, Laurens, Milford, 
Morris, Mount Upton, New Berlin, 
Otego, South New Berlin, Unadilla. So 
helpful were the discussions of mutual 
problems that representatives of the 
schools at Brookfield, Franklin, Leonards- 
ville, South Otselic and Treadwell ex- 
pressed their desire to attend. 

Later it was decided to include groups 
At the second meeting, on 


principals 


of teachers. 
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PRINCIPALS MEET 


December 11th at Mount Upton, teachers 
in grades 1 and 2 met to discuss their 
problems. The group became more for- 
mally organized at the meeting on Janu- 
ary 8th in Gilbertsville, when Paul Bene- 
dict, principal of the Morris Central 
School and originator of the idea, was 
elected secretary. 

Because of their interest in these meet- 
ings the group was enlarged to include 
teachers and they were divided into three 
groups, one group for grades 1 and 2, 
another for grades 3 and 4, and the third 
for grades 5 and 6. 

The meetings are usually held from 4 
to 6 o'clock in the afternoon and are fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the school cafeteria. 
At the meeting on February 5th in Otego 


there were 75 present. 
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School and Public Libraries 





DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


The national defense program is bring- 
ing new and increased demands upon 
public libraries. Libraries in communi- 
ties near training camps and in cities 
with defense industries have their peculiar 
problems. Then there are the general 
problems faced by all libraries. The 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension makes the following sugges- 
tions to aid libraries to meet these new 
problems. 

Communities near camps face demands 
for reading material (1) before the camp 
library is organized by the Army; (2) for 
additional books needed by officers and 
men and not in the small collection ; and 
(3) for the families that have moved to 
the community to be near the camp. 
From the standpoint of morale, it is im- 
portant to meet all these needs. Library 
service should be related to all other 
community services, especially education. 
At least three types of situations and 
problems are evident: 

a In an area with highly developed 
library facilities, these demands can 
probably be met through a coordinated 
program of help from state, county and 
local libraries. 

b Some camps are located near small 
libraries, which at the best will want to 
help but can give small scale help only. 

c Some camps are located near towns 
without any library or even in the open 
country where no library facilities are in 
reach except as the State Library or 
W.P.A. may attempt to help. 

In communities with greatly enlarged 
or new defense industries, libraries are 
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IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


feeling tremendously increased demands 
(1) for both elementary and advanced 
reading material on airplanes, machine 
shopwork, foundry work, welding, and 
hundreds of other technical subjects, 


from men seeking to improve their skills, 
trainees in vocational defense courses, 
instructors and others; (2) for infor- 
mation and research service on defense 
industries; and (3) for general reading 
for the families that have moved into the 
The following problems 


community. 
arise : 

a Defense industries are frequently 
situated in the larger cities, which have 
well-organized libraries giving very con- 
siderable service in providing needed 
books for industrial training as well as 
general reading. Even the best 
library, however, can not do justice to 
the new job unless funds can be found 
for buying hundreds instead of dozens of 
copies of up-to-date technical books. 

b The federal policy of decentraliza- 
tion results in the new or enlarged indus- 
try often being in or near a_ small 
community, where the library needs con- 
siderable strengthening of its technical 
collection to give the needed service. 

c Some very large new industries are 
in the open country or near small villages 
where no library facilities are available, 
except as the State Library can help. 

In all or most communities, libraries 
are feeling an increased call for reading 
matter on understanding of the world 
crisis, of the meaning of democracy and 
the reason for a national defense pro- 
They have also an opportunity 


for 


gram. 
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and responsibility to stimulate interest 


beyond present demands. From _ the 


standpoint of morale and of the future, 


education is of fundamental 
significance. The Nation is therefore 
handicapped because a third of the people 
have no public library service. Most of 


this civic 


these people live in rural areas which 
could be served by county or regional 
libraries. 

The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension and the American 
Library Association are ready to help 
libraries to formulate plans. 





NEW LIBRARY OPENED 


The beautiful Ingersoll Memorial build- 
ing on Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, was 
opened for public inspection on February 
Ist and for service to the public Monday, 
February 3d. A preview of the children’s 
wing was held on Friday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 3lst, at which time Irene Smith, 
superintendent of the children’s division, 
was hostess to child welfare representa- 
tives, parent-teacher groups, children’s 
librarians, teachers, editors and authors 
of children’s books. 

Brief talks were given by Dr Roscoe C. 
E. Brown, president of the board of 
trustees, and by Dr Milton J. Ferguson, 
chief librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library System. 

Brooklyn’s central library building 
represents an expenditure of $5,000,000. 
The building was begun 29 years ago. 
After a lapse of several years, work was 
resumed on it again in 1938 and the 
beautiful new building now represents a 
dream materialized. 

All reading rooms are located on the 
main floor of the building with stack 
accommodations for 350,000 books and 
facilities for another million volumes. 
Outstanding among the building’s many 
special features are the lights and the 
functional coloring of walls and ceilings in 
shades designed to ease to the minimum 


the eyestrain of readers. 
. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE LIBRARY 


Infant library of the United States 
Government is the National Defense Li- 
brary, set up in July 1940 in Washington 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the National Advisory Commission for 
National Defense with the cooperation of 
the Library of Congress. The purpose 
of this library is to provide the entire 
Advisory Commission necessary 
publications, obtaining them through gift, 
interlibrary loan, and these methods fail- 
ing, through purchase; to bring to the 
attention of the staff pertinent publica- 
tions through preparation of a weekly list 
of acquisitions and upon request, to 
assemble and select information and 
statistical data on various subjects. 

The National Defense Library is in the 
enviable position of having generous do- 
nations of equipment and literature show- 
ered upon it by patriotic individuals, 
associations, corporations and government 
bodies. It has interlibrary loan relations 
on a favored service basis with all the 
libraries of the Nation’s capital, including 
the Library of Congress, which waives 
the usual request letters and delivers four 
times daily on telephone request from the 
library, while all of Washington’s more 
than 200 libraries have assisted by loans 
at one time or another. 

The Library of Congress has lent one 
of its own staff members to the National 
Defense Library. 


with 





NEWS NOTES OF LIBRARIES 


Hofstra College Library has recently 
received a prized gift of the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine (bound volumes) 
from the first edition of November 1857 
through June 1913. The collection was 
made by Charles Mason Fairbanks, who 
left them to his son, the present donor, 
Thomas Nast Fairbanks of Plantome, 
the president of the Thomas Nast Fair- 
banks Publishing Company of New York. 

Prior to this recent gift the college 
library had a collection of the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazines from 1929 to present 
date. An effort now is being made to 
complete the file. 

Library. Mrs 
The library 


Oceanside Free 
Marion Sager, librarian. 


building fund received in January 1941 
a gift of $300 from the Junior-Senior 
High School Parent-Teacher Association 


of Oceanside. The gift was originally to 
have been used for the equipment of a 
community room in the new public library 
building. Because of increases in build- 
ing costs it was decided to give the money 
to the building fund without restrictions 
as to its use. 

Poughkeepsie. Adriance Memorial 
Library. John J. Morrow, librarian. 
On Sunday afternoon, January 19th, be- 
tween the hours of 2 to 6, the Adriance 
Memorial Library held “ open house ”’ to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the public library in Pough- 
keepsie. 

In the Dutchess County Historical 
Society’s yearbook of 1937, Helen 
Wilkinson Reynolds, local historian, has 
sketched the history of the library from 
its beginning in 1840, when its 680 vol- 
umes were “ at the disposal of the village 
of Poughkeepsie,” to the present time, 
when more than 90,000 volumes are con- 
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veniently housed in the Adriance Me- 
morial building, which was first opened 


to the public in 1898. 


Rensselaer County. Second super- 
visory district. Election day was tag day 
in four towns of Rensselaer county — 
Grafton, Poestenkill and 
Stephentown — and the money received 
was used for new books for the bookmo- 
bile of the second supervisory district. 
Bookmobile service to rural schools was 
begun in 1936 through the efforts of Mrs 
Mildred Hall Craib, district superintend- 
ent, and a reconditioned meat truck was 
purchased by the teachers of the district. 
As the popularity of the book service by 


Petersburg, 


truck grew, various rural school districts 
in the four towns contributed to its cost. 

Two years ago a new inclosed book- 
mobile truck was purchased and now the 
districts finance the bookmobile and pay 
for the services of a full-time librarian. 
The library on wheels contains about 2000 
books and an average of 100 books a day 
are borrowed by children and adults of 
the four towns. 

Richfield Springs Public Library. 
Ella L. librarian. _ Richfield 
Springs recently celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of its public 
library. An interesting historical sketch 
of the 30 years of growth and service 


Winne, 


marked the celebration. 

Rome. Jervis Library Association. 
Helen Salzmann, librarian. Outstanding 
and unique among the special collections 
of the library is the John B. Jervis col- 
lection on early railways and waterways. 
This collection has been described three 
times within the past year for bulletins 
of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society and is regularly consulted by engi- 
neers jand technical directors from all 
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parts of the country. The Jervis collec- 
tion comprises 2200 books and many 
maps, charts and drawings. Other inter- 
esting collections of value are the Harvey 
E. Alter collection on educational sub- 
jects; the drama collection provided by 
the Nora E. Burke fund and the special 
collection of garden books, many of which 
have been the gifts of the Garden Club 
of Rome. 

Rushford Library. 
Ellen Lyman of Rushford who died De- 
cember 17, 1940, the Rushford Library 
becomes a beneficiary. The library is 
to receive the residue of the $3500 estate 
after payment has been made of twelve 
$100 individual bequests and $200 to the 
Rushford cemetery. 


By the will of 


Sayville Library. Mrs Elinor H. 
Haff, librarian. A National Youth Ad- 


ministration project which called for the 
repainting of the Sayville Library has 


recently been satisfactorily completed. 
The project was also considered success- 
ful from the N. Y. A. point of view as 
the training and experience received 
under expert supervision enabled two of 
the boys to obtain jobs in industry. 


The Stone Ridge Library. Katharine 
Hasbrouck, librarian. By the death of 
the Reverend James Cantine, the Stone 
Ridge Library has lost an honored mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. Dr James 
Cantine was born on March 3, 1861, on 
the old farm in Stone Ridge, Ulster 
county, which had been the family home 
for several generations. He was a charter 
member of the library board of trustees 
organized in 1909 and for the past nine 
years he had served as its secretary- 
treasurer. 

For 38 years Doctor Cantine was active 
in pioneer missionary work in Arabia and 
Mesopotamia but after his retirement 
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from the misson field he returned to Stone 
Ridge, where he lived until his death, 
and in those years was constantly active 
in the cause of the library. 

Suffolk County Library Association 
is sponsoring a union catalog of all the 
nonfiction books in the cooperating li- 
braries of the group. The union catalog 
will be housed in the Patchogue Library 
facilitate interlibrary 
loans of needed books. 


and will greatly 


—— 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


Below is listed the tentative schedule of 
the Library Institutes for 1941. Complete 
information definite dates will be 
sent early in April to all libraries. The 
subject to be discussed at the one-day 
institutes “The  Library’s 
Problems in a World of Today and 
Tomorrow.” 


and 


will be 


Day Institutes 
Tentative Dates 
May 6th 


Tentative Places 
Syracuse 
Yonkers 
Schenectady 
Poughkeepsie 
Great Neck 


Rochester 
Niagara Falls 
Olean 
Binghamton 
Elmira 
Watertown 
Plattsburg 
Patchogue 


Extended Institutes 
May 7th-10th...... Syracuse University 
(Approach to Reference Work) 
August 12th-16th. ..Chautauqua Institu- 
tion 
(Problems of Library Administration) 
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SUPERINTENDENTS HONOR DOCTOR GRAVES 


Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, who re- 
tired on June 30, 1940, as President of 
The University of the State of New York 
and State Commissioner of Education, 
received two high honors at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators. At the meet- 
ing on February 23d Doctor Graves re- 
ceived a life membership in the associa- 
tion. The presentation was made by Dr 
James M. Spinning, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester. The annual Amer- 
ican Education Award of the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association was presented to Doctor 
Graves on February 25th. Prior to the 
presentation of this award a tribute to 
Doctor Graves was paid by Carroll R. 
Reed, president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. The 
presentation was made by A. M. Stone- 
house, president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors. The illuminated manuscript 
presented to Doctor Graves in connection 
with this award reads as follows: 

Any organization dedicated to the advance- 
ment of American education honors itself by 
paying homage to Frank Pierrepont Graves; 
for Doctor Graves to all who know him is a 
symbol of truth in an age of doubt, of intel- 
lectual integrity in an era that is not without 
its superficiality, of steady, enlightened progress 
in times when many have wandered impatient 
and unguided. 

Doctor Graves is a classicist who has em- 
braced education, an educator who has embraced 
the classics. Twice a doctor of philosophy, 
awarded more than forty academic degrees, high 
in the councils of America’s greatest honorary 
Greek-letter fraternity, he stands for dignity 
and stability. No less does he stand for human 
betterment. The chief helmsman for the public 
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educational system of our most populous state 
during twenty critical years, he has led in the 
transformation of old-time common schools, 
academies, colleges and universities into the 
dynamic institutions of today. 

“A gentleman and a_ scholar” —was the 
phrase ever more appropriate? 

Others who have been recipients of the 
American Education Award are: James 
W. Crabtree, Susan M. Dorsey, Randall 
J. Condon, Philander P. Claxton, Albert 
FE. Winship, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Walter 
J. Damrosch, Jane Addams, Lorado Taft, 


William McAndrew, Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Payson Smith, William Lyon 
Phelps. 





—o 


HEAD OF COLLEGE 

Dr Harry N. Wright has been named 
acting president of City College of the 
College of the City of New York, re- 
placing Dr Nelson P. Mead, who resigned 
to resume his position as chairman of the 
history department at the college. Doctor 
Wright has been a member of the college 
staff since 1930 and is the author of 
textbooks on mathematics and of many 
articles on science. 


——_Q-——_——- 


ACTING SUPERINTENDENT 
The Lackawanna board of education 
has announced the appointment of Leo A. 
Joyce as acting superintendent of schools. 
He replaces Clarence A. Conway, who 
has resumed a teaching position in the 
Lackawanna schools. Mr Joyce has been 
assistant principal of the Lackawanna 
High School for the past eight years. 
He is a graduate of Canisius College. 
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DR PILLSBURY HONORED 


Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, superintend- 
ent of schools at Schenectady and treas- 
urer of the New York State Teachers 
Association, became president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at the February meeting in At- 
lantic City. He succeeds Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Doctor Pillsbury has been superintend- 
ent at Schenectady since 1929. He began 
his teaching career in Minnesota, where 
he was elementary school principal and 
superintendent of schools for several 


years. He was deputy superintendent of 


schools in Buffalo from 1918 to 1927, and 
then superintendent of schools at Pelham 


for two years. 


Superintendent Pillsbury has _ been 
active in state and national educational 
associations. He was president of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
from 1931 to 1933, and president of the 
State Council of School Superintendents 
in 1938-39. 

Union College conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy in 


1940. 


SYRACUSE PLAN 


A Functional Program of Teacher 
Education is the title of a report by 
Dr Harry S. Ganders, dean of the School 
of Education at Syracuse University, 
and other faculty members. The report 
has been published by the American 
Council on Education on recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. It describes the program of the 
all-university School of Education at 
Syracuse University. 
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DR C. EDWARD JONES DIES 


Dr C. Edward Jones, who retired in 
1932 after having served for 20 years as 
superintendent of schools in Albany, died 
on January 10th at the age of 74 years. 
He had been engaged in teaching since 
1884, when he began his teaching career 
in the Pulaski Academy. He was then 
superintendent of schools in Alhambra, 
Calif., from 1886 to 1895, when he re- 
turned to Oswego County to become 
school commissioner. He held that posi- 
tion until 1901 when he was appointed 
examiner in the State Education Depart- 
ment. In 1909 he was named associate 
superintendent of Albany schools and 
three years later became superintendent. 

Doctor Jones received the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy from New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany and 
the degree of doctor of pedagogy from 
the same institution. He received the de- 
grees of bachelor of science, master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy from 
New York University. 

Since his retirement Doctor Jones had 
traveled widely and had been engaged in 
his hobby of growing flowers. 


—-———_--——-  - 


COMMISSIONER SPEAKS 


Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole was one of the speakers at a dinner 
in honor of Dr John W. Dodd, president 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which was held on January 23d 
in Garden City. The dinner was attended 
by more than 400 persons. 


—_——_)——_—_ 


Associate Commissioner of Education 
George M. Wiley was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the Clyde 
Central School on February 7th. 
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DECAMP WILL RETIRE 


John A. DeCamp, superintendent of 
schools at Utica for the past 24 years and 
one of the leading school administrators 
of the State, has announced his intention 
of retiring at the end of the school year. 

In an editorial on his retirement, the 
Utica Press said: 

The fact that Mr DeCamp has been superin- 
tendent for 24 years tells the kind of job he 
has done. His official career in Utica has 
spanned one of the most difficult periods in 
history. At such times neither he nor any 
other man could have stayed in public life 
unless his work was being well done. 

When Mr DeCamp became superintendent, 
Utica’s school system was nothing to brag 
about. It had many antiquated buildings and 
the quality of instruction as reflected by the 
pupils’ grades, was poor. These conditions 
have been changed for the better during 
Superintendent DeCamp’s administration. New 
buildings have been erected and the standards 
of instruction have been much improved. This 
has been accomplished, furthermore, quite 
economically. 

As he now prepares to relinquish the respon- 
sibilities which he has successfully carried for 
more than two decades, Superintendent DeCamp 
can view with satisfaction a record of accom- 
plishment which his fellow townsmen highly 
approve. é 

A native of Mount Morris, Superin- 
tendent DeCamp received his early edu- 
cation there and at the Geneseo State 
Normal School. He taught rural schools 
for a few years, and then entered 
Williams College, from which he was 
graduated in 1900. Before becoming 
superintendent at Utica, Mr DeCamp 
served several years as superintendent at 
Little Falls, and before that he was prin- 
cipal of the Williamstown High School 
in Massachusetts. 


Superintendent DeCamp has taken an 
active interest in civic affairs in Utica, 
and has been active in local, state and 
national educational organizations. 
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“SHARE THE KNOWLEDGE” 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker has an- 
nounced establishment in the United 
States Office of Education of a new 
national defense service to schools. It is 
the Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense. 

The exchange speed up the 
process by which schools and colleges 
from coast to coast may learn and profit 
from promising new ideas and defense 
By collection and loan of 


will 


programs. 
reports, summaries and other materials, 
the Office of Education will accelerate a 
“ share the knowledge ” program through 
the exchange. 

The exchange invites information and 
descriptive materials from schools which 
offering their facilities and _per- 
for community service. It 
wants publications that show how Amer- 
icans can think and act together and 
reach a common understanding on what 
we are preparing to defend. It wants 
news of communities which have set up 
public forums to discuss our problems; 
it wants to know about adult courses in 
citizenship, inter-American history and 
cultural relationships, and racial apprecia- 
tion. 

Materials have already been received 
from public schools of New York City, 
Seattle, Rochester, Detroit and 
Angeles, from the states of Connecticut, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and New York, the 


are 
sonnel 


Los 


New York State Teachers Association 
and other educational sources. 
Publications received are classified 


under broad headings such as “ Good 
Citizenship in Action,” “ Education and 
Defense Planning,” “ Practising Good 
Health in School and Home,” “ Conserv- 
ing Our National Resources” and 
“ Practising Democracy in the Schools.” 
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STUDY LATIN AMERICA 


Dr Henry E. Hein, principal of James 
Monroe High School in New York City, 
has been appointed director of the Pan- 
American Clubs in the New York City 
schools and of related activities. In an- 
nouncing the appointment Superintendent 
of Schools Harold G. Campbell urged 
principals “to stress the importance of 
training the children of our schools in 
knowledge and appreciation of our neigh- 
bors in the Western World.” Doctor 
Campbell also urged that the languages, 
history, institutions, customs, art, litera- 
ture and music of the other Americas be 
topics for close study in the New York 
City schools in order that the pupils might 
“know and esteem the other Americans, 
with whose present and future destiny our 
own is inextricably woven and with whom 
our youth of today must collaborate to- 
morrow in maintaining intercontinental 
peace, amity and solidarity.” The pro- 
gram reaches its climax in the observance 
each year of Pan-American Day on April 
14th. 


POSTER CONTEST 


The International Apple Association is 
sponsoring a poster drawing contest for 
junior and senior high school pupils to 
stimulate interest in the production of 
educational posters and to increase know]l- 
edge of the health and food values of 
apples and their uses. Prizes include a 
first award of $10, second of $5, ten of 
$2 each and 20 honorable mentions. 
Posters will be judged by the art, home 
economics and health teachers in the 
schools, and the two best posters in each 
school are to be sent to the Apple Poster 
Contest, 16 Bronx Terminal Market, 
New York City, before April Ist. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT 

Charles G. May, principal of the 
Whitesville High School, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of the second 
supervisory district of Livingston county, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Superintendent S. R. Miller. He as- 
sumed his new duties on January 24th. 
His office is at Livonia. 

Superintendent May studied for two 
years at the University of Illinois and was 
graduated in 1929 from Alfred Univer- 
sity. He has also studied at Cor- 
nell University and the University of 
Rochester. 

Before becoming principal at Whites- 
ville in 1937, Superintendent May taught 
at Arkport High School for one year and 
was vice principal at Wayland High 
School for seven years. 





NASH NAMED SECRETARY 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals following the 
holiday conference in Syracuse on Decem- 
ber 29, 1940, Earle W. Nash, principal 
of the Andrew J. Townson School, Roch- 
ester, was appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 

He succeeds Walter A. Le Baron, prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School in Schenec- 
tady, who has held this position for the 
past two years. Mr Le Baron resigned as 
secretary-treasurer because of his election 
as second vice president of the associa- 
tion. 

The president is Henry H. Bormann, 
principal of the elementary schools in 
East Rockaway. The first vice presi- 
dent is Ada E. James, principal of School 
53, Buffalo. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS RECOMMENDED BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 
AND RUTH F. EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


A LIST OF NEW 


This is the second part of the 1941 list of recent books for boys and girls. 


The first 


part of this list was published in the January 1941 issue of the 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Adventure in Fact and in Fiction 


Brown, R. J. Two children of Brazil. Lip- 
pincott. 1940. $2 (5-6) 

Coatsworth, E. J. The Fair American. 
Macmillan. 1940. $2 (46) 


The boy, Pierre, the only member of his 
family to survive the French revolution, 
sails from Brest to Boston on the “ Fair 
American.” While he meets many dangers 
during the voyage, he enjoys thoroughly the 
captain’s children, Sally and Andrew. 


Crawford, Phyllis. Walking on gold. Mess- 
ner. 1940. $2 (6-8) 


To California over the southern route with 
the “ Arkansas travelers” in 1849. 


Dawson, G. S. The butterfly shawl; a story 


of Spanish California. 1826. Doubleday. 
1940. $2 (6-8) 

Doone, Radko. Red beards of the Yellow 
river. Macrae-Smith. 1939. $2 (6-8) 


Adventures of three Chinese boys and an 
American boy with Chinese outlaws. 
Enright, Elizabeth. The sea is all around. 
Farrar. 1940. $2 (5-7) 


Ten-year-old Mab has an eventful year on 
Pokenick Island. 


Henderson, LeGrand (LeGrand, pseud.) 
Augustus and the river. Bobbs. 1939. 
$1.50 (46) 

A houseboat on the Mississippi river 


affords Augustus and his family much pleas- 
ure and many good times. 


Machetanz, Frederick. On Arctic ice. 
Scribner. 1940. $1.50 (46) 
An Alaskan hunting expedition. 
Sawyer, Ruth. The year of Jubilo. Viking. 
1940. $2 (6-9) 
During the difficult, but successful, year 


after her father’s death, Lucinda grew up and 
learned to work and play with her older 
brothers. 
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Sperry, Armstrong. Call it courage. Mac- 
millan. 1940. $1.75 (5-6) 

A Polynesian boy’s adventures in overcom- 

ing fear and gaining courage. 
Streatfeild, Noel. The secret of the lodge. 
Random House. 1940. $2 (6-9) 
A quick moving, exciting mystery story. 
Tharp, L. H. Tory hole. 1940. 
$2 (5-7) 

Through 15-year-old Steven Waring this 
story of western Connecticut during the last 
year of the American Revolution is presented. 
There are spies, smugglers, Tories and mys- 
tery to make a lively story. 


Crowell. 


Tousey, Sanford. Stagecoach Sam. Double- 


day. 1940. $1 (3-4) 


Attractive New Editions of Important - 


Books 
Andersen, H. C. The old man is always 
right. Harper. 1940. 75c (4-6) 


The tumblebug and other tales; tr. 
Har- 


from the Danish by Paul Leyssac. 
1940. $2 (46) 
Bannerman, Helen. The story of the teasing 

monkey. Stokes. 1940. 75c (1-4) 


Brink, C. R. Anything can happen on the 
river. Macmillan. $1 (5-8) (Young 
people’s library) 


court. 


Brown, Paul. Crazy Quilt; circus pony. 


Scribner. 1934. 96c (3-5) 


Farjeon, Eleanor, & Farjeon, Herbert. Kings 
and queens; rev. ed. Dutton. 1940. $2 
(6-8) 


French, H. W. The lance of Kanana; a 
story of Arabia. Lothrop., 1940. $1.25 
(6-8) 
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Hale, E. E. The man without a country; 
illus. by Everett Shinn. Random House. 
1940. $1 (6-8) 


Huey, E. G. A child's story of the animal 
world. Cadmus Books. 1940. List $1.32; 
net 99c 

Ninety-nine other important books for boys 
and girls have been reprinted from the orig- 
inal plates and bound in sturdy, attractive 
bindings to be sold to schools at reduced 
prices. These reprints, which are known as 
Cadmus Books, should be ordered directly 
from the publisher (111 Eighth avenue, New 
York, N. Y.). <A request for a list of the 
titles now available in this series should be 
sent to the same address. 

Jewett, Sophie. God’s troubadour, the story 
of Saint Francis of Assisi. Crowell. 1940. 
$1.50 (4-6) 


McCreery, J. L. Exploring the earth and 
its life in a natural history museum; rev. 
& enl. ed. Stokes. 1940. $2.50 (6-8) 


Quiroga, Horacio. South American jungle 
tales. Dodd. 1940. $1.75 


Tappan, E. M. Story of our constitution; 
rev. ed. Lothrop. 1940. $1.50 (6-8) 


Travers, P. L. Mary poppins; new ed. 
Reynal. 1940. $1; Cadmus Books. 93c 
(4-6) 

Verpilleux, E. A. Picture book of houses. 
Macmillan. 1931. $1 (3-6) 


Books for Information 
Some of these titles will be read for 
pleasure, some will be used for work type 
reading, others are distinctly reference books. 


Eberle, Irmengarde. Spice on the wind. 
Holiday House. 1940. $2 (5-7) 

Girl Scouts, Inc. Girl scout handbook for 
the intermediate program. Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 14 W. 49th st., New York City. 1940. 
50c 

Hanna, P. R. & others. Ten communities. 
Scott. 1940. $1.16 (5-7) 

A social studies book which follows With- 
out machinery and Centerville. 

Kinscella, H. G. History sings. Back- 
grounds of American music. Univ. Pub. 
Co., 1126 Q st., Lincoln, Neb. 1940. $1.50 


Knox, W. W. & others. The wonderworld 
of science; book 4. Scribner. 1941. 
96c 
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Lamprey, Louise. The story of cookery. 
Stokes. 1940. $2 (6-9) 


O’Donnell, Mabel. Singing wheels. Row. 
1940. 8lc (46) (Alice and Jerry books. 
Reading foundation series) 


Stack, H. J. & others. Safety in the world 
today. Beckley-Cardy. 1941. $1.20 (6-9) 


Verrill, A. H. Foods America gave the 
world. Page. 1937. $3 


Watters, Garnette, & Courtis, S. A. Chil- 
dren’s picture dictionary; 2d ed. Grosset. 
1939. $1 bds; 50c pa. 


(Publisher also under title, Picture diction- 
ary for children; 2d ed. Grosset. 1939. rein- 
forced cloth $1.25; buckram $1.50). 


Writers’ Project, New York. New York; 
a guide to the Empire state. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1940. $3 


Aids To Book Selection and Reading 
Guidance 


American Library Association. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People. Subject index to children’s plays. 
A. L. A. 1940. $3.50 


Two hundred two books of plays, dramati- 
zations, adaptations and dialogs suitable for 
presentation by children in grades 1 through 
8 have been analyzed and indexed according 
to specific subject and type. From it plays 
on such subjects as animals, Arbor Day, the 
Constitution, gypsies, Thomas Jefferson, 
Mother Goose, thrift and vocations and of 
such types as fairy plays, humorous plays, 
pageants and tableaux can be located. 

After each title information is given re- 
garding the book in which the play is to be 
found, the grades for which the play is suited, 
the number of characters required and the 
number of acts or scenes. 

Thirty-six of the books indexed are recom- 
mended for first purchase. 


Betzner, Jean & Moore, A. E. Every child 
and books. Bobbs-Merrill. 1940. $2.13; 
school ed. $1.60 


Zest for reading and understanding the 
part that books and libraries play, or might 
play, in children’s living and learning, and 
help in selecting books and guiding readers 
are outcomes to be expected from the use of 
this book. Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore, 
members of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have given us this book 
as a result of their own work in teaching and 
their understanding of the need for books 
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and libraries in homes, schools and com- 
munities. — ; 

The bibliographies which follow each 
chapter as well as the index make this inter- 
pretation of children as readers important as 
a stimulant and useful as a tool. 

Eaton, A. T. Reading with children. Vi- 
king. 1940. $2.50 

In this book Anne Eaton, librarian of the 

Lincoln School of Teachers College, has 
shared her keen understanding of people, her 
ability to work with all kinds of readers, her 
first-hand knowledge of schools, her discrim- 
inating judgment of books and the results 
of her experiences as a reader and as a school 
librarian — to aid all who are concerned with 
books for children and young people. Her 
discussions will be illuminating and practically 
helpful to parents, teachers and librarians 
concerned with guiding children’s reading and 
the use of books in homes, schools and 
libraries. 
Educational film catalog; a selected classified 
list of 2370 nontheatrical films with a 
separate title and subject index; 2d ed. rev. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1939. $3; with 1940 
supplements $4 

A most important tool for those selecting 
films for school use and educational purposes. 
Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to books 
for intermediate grades. A. L. A. 1940. 
$4 495p. 

This is a reference tool for pupils, teachers 
and librarians. 
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It is an index which presents books and 
parts of books on approximately 4000 sub- 
jects interesting to boys and girls and 
important in courses of study. 

In a brief review it is not possible to list 
enough headings to show the extent or the 
possibilities of this guide to materials on 
school subjects, but to mention a few, such as 
Acadians, Acrobats, Africa, Aviation, Verdi, 
Viking Ships, Water Power, Worms, Writ- 
ing, X rays and Ziini Indians, serves to indi- 
cate slightly how many needs it will satisfy. 

The list of the books indexed, a list of 
about 1300 attractive and readable library 
books and supplementary texts, represents a 
practical book collection for intermediate 
grades and is, in fact, a good buying list. 
While intended particularly for grades 4 to 6, 
the index itself and many of the books 
indexed will be useful also in junior high 
schools. 


Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to readers. 


American Library Association. 1938. 
$1.80 

This tool indexes 285 primers, first, second, 
and third readers—according to subject. 
Through it teachers of kindergartens and 
grades one, two, and three may find easy 
reading materials for their pupils’ interests 
and needs. 

If the Subject Index to Readers and the 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades are ordered together (American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois) the price for the two 
indexes is $5. 
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